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PERILS TO OUR AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS’ 


By Dr. E. O. HOLLAND 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


Last year, at the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of our association, four of our 
great educational leaders discussed the 
spirit of the land-grant institutions. 
These men, who for nearly half a century 
have been devoted to the cause of public 
education in this great democracy of ours, 
brought back to us the history of the age- 
old struggle between the classical—based 
largely upon the caste system—and the 
democratic types of education, which cul- 
minated in the passage of the Morrill Act 
in 1862. The presidential address by Dr. 
Rightmire, of Ohio State University, paid 
high tribute to the vision, persistence and 
important accomplishments of Senator 
Morrill, who was able, with the aid of 
others, to bring our great educational 
magna charta to fruition. 

The president of your association this 
year could not add anything to the splen- 
did addresses of these five educational 
leaders. Furthermore, because of the pro- 
longed economic depression affecting every 
country on the globe, other questions de- 
serve our most serious consideration. The 
world-wide economic depression has re- 
sulted here in America in throwing out of 

1 Address of the President of the Association of 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities given in 
Washington, D. C., on November 14. 


employment not fewer than ten to twelve 
millions of our productive workers, repre- 
senting between 20 and 23 per cent. of the 
total who, under normal conditions, are 
profitably employed. Severe economic 
losses have been borne by all the people of 
America—the very rich, the rich, persons 
of moderate means, and also the many mil- 
lions who, even under the most favorable 
economic conditions, have struggled in 
vain to obtain a competency. 

The fact that this world-wide depression 
has possibly affected America less seriously 
than practically any other country of the 
world is not particularly reassuring. In 
1928 former President Coolidge asserted 
that the United States was worth four 
hundred billion dollars, one third of the 
total wealth of the world. Probably we 
still possess one third of the total wealth, 
but that third has shrunken considerably 
below the four hundred billion dollar 
mark. Some would assert that it is now 
below two hundred and fifty billion dol- 
lars. At least we are sure that in compari- 
son with the glorious days of 1928-29, we 
are poor, both individually and collectively. 

At such a juncture every country, look- 
ing about for an escape from its economic 
ills, listens to new prophets, some of whom 
predict the destruction of the capitalistic 
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system, and others who know definitely 
what must be done to bring back the pros- 
perous days of yore. It is certain that 
many of the honored leaders in public life, 
industry and finance, whose utterances 
were considered oracular in character, 
have proved to the public, if not to them- 
selves, that they had no premonition of the 
great disaster that has befallen the world. 
Most of them have to-day no constructive 
program for getting America out of the 
slough of despond. 

Some of these leaders seem to have no 
more ability to-day to command the confi- 
dence of the people than have ordinary 
pedagogues, even including the presidents 
of the land-grant institutions of the coun- 
try! The educational prophets have never 
been listened to as attentively as they de- 
served, perhaps, but in comparison with 
the prophets in finance and industry, the 
pedagogue has less to apologize for, because 
he has been inclined to limit his discussions 
to his own specialized field. 


The American educational ‘system is to- 
day facing two great perils, and not only 
educational leaders but all thoughtful citi- 
zens should realize these dangers and aid 
in preventing the crippling of the greatest 
socializing agency in America. The most 
pressing danger is due to the great eco- 
nomic depression, since a number of our 
leaders insist that the only way to escape 
the burdens of government is to reduce 
taxes. All of us agree that steps must be 
taken whereby the taxation load on the 
backs of our citizens can be more nearly 
equalized and lightened. We know, too, 
that there can be some reduction in the cost 
of public education, and these reductions 
should be made and made under the expert 
guidance of our educational leaders. But 
there is no justification whatever for a 
group of ‘‘hard-headed’’ business men to 
ereate an organization whose primary pur- 
pose is to reduce the cost of public educa- 
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tion by 50 per cent. Why 50 per cent.? 
It is natural to ask that question. This 
figure is not based upon a scientific study 
by these business men of how much reduc- 
tion can be made in our educational expen- 
ditures without seriously impairing the 
efficiency of our schools. We can give most 
of these men eredit for sincerity—and also 
for stupidity—in advocating a program 
that would be disastrous not only to the 
schools, but to our American civilization, to 
our political stability and finally to our 
capacity to return to a reasonable level of 
prosperity. No one who can see the length 
of his nose would advocate a radical redue- 
tion in the money devoted to our public- 
school system. The reason this organiza- 
tion is demanding enormous reductions in 
school costs is that education is the second 
largest single item of public expenditure. 
America has never been and never will be 
rich enough to justify the wastage of pub- 
lie or private funds for education, for 
religion or even for charity. Also Amer- 
ica has never been and never will be so 
poor that it must starve and cripple the 
great socializing agencies that have made 
the nation happy, prosperous and power- 
ful. 

Let us consider dispassionately this first 
great peril. Those who nonchalantly advo- 
cate a 50 per cent. reduction in the costs of 
our elementary and secondary schools and 
in our colleges and universities may or may 
not be aware of the fact that in the United 
States more persons above the age of four- 
teen are in regular full-time attendance at 
school or college than in all other countries 
combined ; and this is as it should be. Dr. 
William C. Bagley, in calling attention to 
this fact, asserts that the situation which 
the secondary and higher insiitutions of 
America are facing to-day is not only 
unique in the history of education, but 
quite unparalleled elsewhere in the con- 
temporary world. To be somewhat more 
specific: there are more students enrolled 
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in the secondary schools of Los Angeles 
than in all Austria; there are more high- 
school students enrolled in Detroit, a city 
of one million, than in London, a city of 
six or seven million; there are more high- 
school boys and girls attending the public 
schools of New York City than are to be 
found in the secondary schools of France. 
With the breakdown of the apprenticeship 
system in the trades and industries, with 
the enforcement of child labor laws, with 
the opening of educational opportunities to 
women and until recently the greatly im- 
proved standard of living of the average 
American family, it was inevitable that 
the enrolment in our secondary schools 
should have had a growth of from one mil- 
lion in 1910 to four million in 1932. 

But we have had growth in other lines. 
Here is the United States with 5 per cent. 
of the population of the world, owning 59 
per cent. of all the telephones in the world; 
operating, if not owning, 75 per cent. of all 
the automobiles in the world; and about 
half of all the radio sets. Here in America 
the people are carrying $107,000,000,000 of 
life insurance. The annual income per 
capita of population in the United States 
in 1928 amounted to $749 in contrast to 
$409 in the United Kingdom, $190 in Ger- 
many, $201 in France, about $100 in Italy 
and Greece and $48 in Soviet Russia. 
There are also to be found in America 
more millionaires than are to be found in 
all other parts of the civilized world com- 
bined. 

When an economic depression occurs, the 
teachers of America should claim no privi- 
leged position. Certainly they have no 
right to ask to be paid for services which 
they do not render. But even in the pros- 
perous year of 1928 the average salary of 
all American public elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, including super- 
visors and principals, was only $1,364. 
Before we criticize this expenditure too 
severely, let us compare it with what em- 
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ployes of public and private service receive. 
Our worthy postman, after his apprentice- 
ship period has passed, receives a salary of 
$2,100 per year, or $175 per month, which 
is $700 a year more than the average sal- 
ary paid a public-school teacher, and con- 
siderably more than the salaries paid 
instructors in our colleges and universities. 
Unfortunately, for the teaching profession, 
increases in salaries come slowly, whereas 
in the field of commerce and industry in- 
ereases come very quickly when times are 
good and slump quickly when there is a 
business depression. 

The pay of an average university or col- 
lege instructor or assistant professor is low, 
and an attempt to reduce salaries to any 
appreciable extent during a period of de- 
pression means inevitably the loss of the 
most promising men in the lower academic 
ranks and the keeping of those who are 
lacking in capacity, initiative, training and 
leadership. During a period of depression 
no one turns to a second-rate dentist or to 
a second-rate doctor to look after his fam- 
ily. He still insists that for physical needs 
the most competent persons shall be em- 
ployed. Precisely the same thing applies 
in the ease of our great educational system. 
It is neither profitable nor possible to have 
incompetent teachers without crippling our 
schools and destroying their efficiency. 

Contrast this situation with what is to be 
found on every hand in business when 
times are good. One of the substantial in- 
dustrial leaders of America, who has re- 
cently asserted that there are no more rich 
men to be found in the world, espoused for 
a number of years, as chairman of the 
board of directors of his company, a bonus 
payment for the officers and heads of de- 
partments of that large corporation. The 
president of this corporation received for 
many years a modest salary of $12,000 a 
year, but for the period extending from 
1918 through 1930 this man received an 
average bonus of $814,993 in addition to 
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his $12,000 salary. During the poorest 
year of the thirteen-year period he received 
$231,790; for the best year of all, during 
the business boom of 1929, he received 
$1,623,753; during the next year, 1930, in 
the midst of our great national and world 
depression, he received a bonus of 
$1,015,591. 

Other general officers and major depart- 
mental heads of this corporation also re- 
ceived large bonuses. During the thirteen- 
year period ending in 1930 there had been 
taken out of the treasury of that corpora- 
tion in the form of bonuses $31,878,255 to 
these officials, and during the same period 
the common stockholders of this corpora- 
tion received a total of $40,886,996. The 
bonuses amounted to 80 per cent. of the 
total amount distributed as common divi- 
dends to the owners of the equity of the 
property. 

During recent months this great corpora- 
tion has been closed, with thousands out of 
employment and local publie and private 
agencies strained to the uttermost to keep 
the wives and children of the workers from 
starving. It is a fair question to ask if 
part of the millions paid by this corpora- 
tion in bonuses could not very properly 
have been contributed as the company’s 
part of unemployment insurance for future 
periods of depression. As a result of vig- 
orous protests by the owners of common 
stock in this corporation the bonus system 
described above was radically changed. 
But the system of large bonuses, or very 
large salaries, was to be found in many 
businesses in America until the crash oe- 
eurred in the fall of 1929. It does not 
seem quite fair that many of these leaders 
who received enormous profits during the 
good times should join in a movement to do 
harm to our educational system—our great- 
est socializing agency. 

In 1930 there was spent on the rural 
highways of the United States—exclusive 
of all city construction—approximately 
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two thirds the total amount spent in Amer- 
ica on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. If you include in the sum for road 
expenditure, the amount spent on city 
street construction and maintenance, the 
total is practically equal to the total de- 
voted to all elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Road and street expenditures are 
within 10 per cent. of all common and high- 
school expenditures and also expenditures 
on higher education. 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates of 
good roads would, I think, agree that it 
would be less costly to America to have the 
road-building program abridged for a year 
or two than to have our educational system 
erippled. 

The amount spent on the veterans’ re- 
lief for the year 1931 was close to a billion 
dollars, and is approximately half of what 
is being spent for all elementary school 
education and is double the amount spent 
on all colleges and universities, both public 
and private. The total for national de- 
fense and pensions, the interest on war 
debts, and so forth, amounts to nearly 
three billion dollars—more than is spent 
on all education in America, publie and 
private. 


Generally speaking, the economic status 
of a country is an index to the kind of pub- 
lie schools maintained. In several Euro- 
pean countries where there are good 
schools, the per capita wealth is much 
greater than where there are poor schools. 
Some one has compared the United States 
and Canada to our southern neighbor, 
Mexico, and has asked the question, ‘‘ Why 
has that Spanish-American country, rich 
with the minerals, the petroleum, the soil, 
which generous nature has bestowed upon 
her, remained in poverty while we, no 
more plentifully endowed, are so much 
better off?’ 

President Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, protests against any retrench- 
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ment that would mean poor teachers, re- 
stricted programs, shortened terms and 
poor equipment. He insists, very properly, 
that such a program would result in cheap 
teaching, cheap citizens and more pauper- 
ism and crime. 

Lord Bryce asserted that of all institu- 
tions in America it is of the universities 
that we have most right to be proud. No 
other institution in America, he stated, 
holds such promise of the future. He 
could have included the whole of our pub- 
lic-school system, which, according to Hux- 
ley, leads from the gutter to the last year 
of a college or university. 

It would be better to close our schools, 
abandon the whole educational program 
for a year or two of depression, than to set 
standards that are inefficient and permit 
them to continue for an indefinite period. 
The closing of the schools for a year or two 
and then reopening them on the same high 
level has much more to commend it. Pub- 
lie education should not be left to chance; 
it should not be a patched-up affair, since 
it is a vital factor in the training of 
twenty-three million children in our ele- 
mentary schools, four million in our high 
schools and over one million in our colleges 
and universities. The most substantial and 
far-seeing men of wealth and power in 
America should realize that the greatest 
danger that could come to capitalistic 
society is to have our educational system 
crippled and thwarted in its needs and 
possibilities. 

Until the world war, Russia was able for 
centuries to keep the masses crushed and 
enslaved to a privileged aristocracy. An 
educational commission in the great city of 
Saratov during the closing years of the 
reign of Alexander III—in the last decade 
of the past century—reported strongly in 
favor of holding education in check so as 
to protect the children of the wealthy 
classes from the influx of the poor and the 
middle classes into the schools. We can 
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easily understand that when war came 
medieval Russia was not able to maintain 
itself for any length of time. It was to be 
expected that the radicals in the Russian 
population would lead a revolution to de- 
stroy capitalism, which had been a power- 
ful aid to royalty and aristocracy in en- 
slaving the people of that country. 

Our educational system has developed in 
America a great middle class which pre- 
vents the exploitation of society by people 
of wealth and power who frequently lack 
in vision and social responsibility. This 
middle class acts as a cushion against radi- 
cal movements from below or reactionary 
movements from above. If Russia had 
possessed a great middle class, communism 
would not have been accepted and many of 
the dearest things of modern civilization 
would not have been scrapped. The lead- 
ership of the millions at the bottom in 
Russian civilization did not have either the 
experience or the vision of the middle 
class, which class is the direct product of 
a modern educational system. 


The second great peril which threatens 
our public educational system holds more 
threat for future generations than even for 
the children of to-day. This threat is con- 
tained in the urgency of a few self-consti- 
tuted leaders who protest against the whole 
scheme of American public education. 
During these critical times the protest of 
a small but determined minority in our 
publie life is given more heed than it 
would be under normal economic condi- 
tions. In fact, such protests have never 
ceased, because from the beginning there 
has been a small group of Americans who 
insist that the plan of free public educa- 
tion in America is fundamentally wrong. 
Such persons speak glibly of the European 
systems, which in their opinion have fune- 
tioned more effectively and have cost less 
in public expenditures. The point of view 
of this group is illustrated by a remark of 
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a woman of the European aristocratic class 
who visited one of our Eastern states a few 
years ago. She asserted that she could not 
cease marveling over the large expendi- 
tures for our public high schools and for 
our institutions of higher learning. She 
said she could not subscribe to the theory 
that each child should be free from tuition 
and should have the opportunity to obtain 
as much education as his capacity and his 
determination would permit. Finally she 
summarized her point of view by saying, 
‘Tf you continue to give free education to 
all the people in America, where will you 
get your servants?’’ Naturally, she as- 
sumed that her children and the children 
of others in her social group would have 
every educational opportunity which could 
be provided through the expenditure of 
private funds, but she did not believe that 
public money should ever be spent to 
equalize the opportunities of the children 
of all people. Since she offered this criti- 
cism she has had an opportunity to see in 
her own country tremendous changes in the 
outlook and the demands of the common 
people who are continuing to insist that 
free public education shall be provided for 
all. 

A little more than a year ago there ap- 
peared in one of our leading magazines an 
article entitled ‘‘American Education,’’ 
written by a man who represents the aris- 
tocratic point of view in education. He is 
quite out of sympathy with the ideals and 
the organization of the American educa- 
tional system. It is reported that at one 
time this man sought refuge in Europe 
because he found so much to condemn in 
our American political, social and educa- 
tional life. His point of view, under nor- 
mal conditions, would mean nothing more 
to-day than it meant at the time Thomas 
Jefferson was writing the constitution of 
the University of Virginia more than 114 
years ago, the objects of which were not 
only to train statesmen, legislators, judges 
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and other individuals in the professional 
classes, but also to harmonize and promote 
the interest of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce; and by well-informed view 
of political economy to give free scope to 
the public industry. The point of view of 
this eritie is practically identical with that 
of a group who were horrified when Abra- 
ham Lineoln signed the Morrill Act in 
1862 to create institutions ‘‘to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes.’’ It is precisely the point 
of view held by a dwindling minority who 
were greatly disturbed at the proposals 
made by a young scientific man, Charles 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who, in 1874, recommended the estab- 
lishment of the elective system for that 
institution. Eliot was followed a few years 
later by Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University—a land-grant institution—who 
recommended the adoption of both the de- 
partmental elective and the group study. 
This action was in keeping with the plans 
of the founder of that institution, Ezra 
Cornell, who asserted that every useful 
branch of knowledge was to be taught at 
Cornell in its highest degree. 

But let us quote briefly from the author 
of the article condemning the organization 
and the ideals of the American school sys- 
tem. Here is one quotation: 


The educated American is not often to be met 
with; and there is a pretty complete consensus 
that he is at present much scarcer than he was, 
say, twenty-five years ago. 


In this connection he referred to the fact 
that an Italian nobleman of high culture 
who had seen a great deal of our college 
and university life has asserted that he 
had now and then met Americans who were 
extremely well educated, but that all were 
in the neighborhood of sixty years. He 
had not seen a single person below that age 
who had impressed him as being respect- 
ably educated, although interest in the 
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matter had led him to look everywhere. 
And here is another quotation: 


The whole trouble is that the American system 
from beginning to end is gauged to the run-of- 
mine American rather than to the picked Ameri- 
can. The run-of-mine Frenchman does not get 
any nearer the university than the adjacent wood- 
pile. He does not get into the French equivalent 
of our undergraduate college. 


And then he adds: 


The chief reason why my Italian friend found 

no educated Americans under sixty years of age 
is that forty years ago the run-of-mine American 
did not, as a rule, get much nearer the founts of 
the higher learning than the run-of-mine French- 
man does to-day. 
And in another place this critic asserts 
that the whole school population of Amer- 
ica above the primary grades should be cut 
down by 90 per cent. He ventures the 
further assertion that requirements for en- 
trance to a college should be: 


the ability to read and write Latin and Greek 
prose with such ease and correctness as to show 
that language difficulties were forever left behind; 
knowledge of arithmetic and of algebra up to 
quadratics; nothing more. 


He asserts, too, that the four year course 
in college should cover 

the whole range of Greek and Latin literature 
from Homer’s time to that of Erasmus, mathe- 
maties as far as the differential calculus, a com- 
pendium of formal logic, and one of the history 
of the English language (not literature), and 
nothing more; and this should lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, the only degree that the col- 
lege should confer. 


Here is the testimony and deliberate 
judgment of a writer and a scholar who is 
convinced that the whole system of higher 
education in America is weak and futile 
and that not over 10 per cent. of those en- 
rolled in our secondary schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning should be there. 

Let us consider the testimony of another 
man, Charles Francis Adams, grandson of 
John Quiney Adams, one of Harvard’s 
noted sons, who was graduated in 1856 
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while Harvard was still holding tenaciously 
to the curriculum and ideals of the Oxford 
type of education. When Adams delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard in 
1883, he said: 


How did Harvard College prepare me, and my 
ninety-two classmates of the year 1856, for our 
work in life: The college fitted us for this active, 
bustling, hard-hitting, many-tongued world... 
full of its living thoughts and living issues, in 
dealing with which there was no man who did not 
stand in pressing and constant need of every pos- 
sible preparation as respects knowledge and exac- 
titude and thoroughness—the poor old college 
prepared us to play our part in this world by 
compelling us, directly and indirectly, to devote 
the best part of our school lives to acquiring a 
confessedly superficial knowledge of two dead 
languages. 


Even the American critic just referred 
to and the Italian nobleman would agree 
that Charles Francis Adams was qualified 
to discuss American higher education 
since he was one of the best examples of 
the memoriter type of university training. 

In 1927, at the age of ninety-three, 
Chauncey M. Depew made the following 
statement : i 

Higher education to-day is infinitely better and 
furnishes more opportunities for life than it did 
when I entered college seventy years ago. When 
I graduated from college, it was either the law, 
the ministry or medicine for the graduate. To- 


day there are three thousand occupations open to 
the college graduate. 


A few thoughtful Americans have been 
extravagant in their praise of the Prussian 
educational system. Following the Napo- 
leonie wars of over a century ago, Hum- 
boldt, the great scientific man, was assigned 
the task of developing a national system of 
schools. The work of this man and his col- 
leagues was splendidly done, and as a re- 
sult there is less illiteracy to be found in 
Germany than in America; but the Ger- 
man plan, efficient though it is, was used to 
perpetuate the caste system. Paulsen, the 
great German educator, asserted that only 
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one child out of four thousand was able to 
break out of his caste and obtain the train- 
ing that was assured the children of the 
aristocracy and of the wealthy groups. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, in his recent book 
entitled, ‘‘Universities: American, En- 
glish and German,’’ and other thoughtful 
students have recognized this large defect 
in the German system. I quote from Dr. 
Flexner’s book : 


The students came mainly from the middle and 
lower middle classes; they were the sons of mer- 
chants, officials, lawyers, doctors, and village 
clergymen—often quite humble people. But the 
children of the working class were rarely to be 
found in a Gymnasium, or, as we shall later see, 
in a university. The rise of the working class 
introduced into German life a new factor, of 
which, prior to the War, higher education was un- 
conscious. I know a scholar who attended three 
different Gymnasien without ever meeting the son 
of a worker (Arbeiter) in any of them. The ob- 
stacle was partly economic; the worker could not 
pay his son’s way; but it was by no means solely 
economic. The children of the workers had there- 
fore usually to be content with the Volksschule 
from which, following their fathers, they entered 
agriculture or a trade—a distinction that bred a 
smouldering resentment, which is one of the main 
sources of Germany’s present woes. 


David Starr Jordan, a long while ago, 
said: 

To furnish the higher education that humanity 
needs, the college must be as broad as humanity. 
No spark of talent that man may possess should 
be outside its fostering care. To fit men into 
schemes of education has been the mistake of the 
past. To fit education to the man is the work of 
the future. 


It is a truism that an autocracy must 
have a theory of education and a system of 
schools controlled by itself to insure its 
own perpetuity. This is true of the for- 
mer German imperial system, and it is also 
true of a democracy which can not main- 
tain itself on any other than a democratic 
principle. 

Under normal conditions the attempt to 
restrict enrolment in our secondary schools 
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and our institutions of higher learning 
would not have its day in court except for 
the fact that the economic depression has 
vitally affected the financial status of mil- 
lions of farmers, merchants and laborers. 
One of the greatest difficulties is the de- 
pendence almost wholly upon the general 
property tax. As a consequence, when the 
burden rests mainly on real estate, the cost 
of public education and of other public 
functions has become so heavy as to be un- 
bearable. Under the conditions the rem- 
edy should not be to close schools, or to 
restrict the curricula and to employ inef- 
ficient teachers, but to study the possibility 
of developing an equitable and adequate 
tax system. 

Because of the severe economic depres- 
sion through which we are passing, many 
genuine friends of public education are 
silent, and this silence has given encourage- 
ment to the enemies of our public educa- 
tional system. But stupid indeed would be 
the man who believes that the American 
public schools will fail in the end to re- 
ceive the staunch support of the great 
majority as they have in the past. A few 
American ecrities, worshipers of the organ- 
izations and ideals of a static society and 
a caste system which eaters to the needs of 
only the highest 10 per cent., are thinking 
in terms of yesterday, not of to-day or to- 
morrow. 

The American educational system is not 
perfect. It will never be perfect; and with 
changes in our social and economic life, 
there must be changes in the curricula of 
our elementary schools, our high schools 
and our colleges and universities. But 
with all its defects and limitations, the 
American public-school system is an effi- 
cient instrument—in fact, the greatest 
socializing agency to be found in America. 
Even to-day, with millions of people out of 
employment, we have a minimum of vio- 
lence and revolutionary talk. This is the 
test of our democracy. 
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We must never forget that all Americans 
have descended from the peasantry of 
Europe, as have all the wealthy, aristo- 
eratie folk living to-day in that great 
nursery of white civilization. Turn back 
the pages of history for a few centuries, 
and we discover that even Queen Victoria 
and her royal house are also descended 
from the European peasantry. Fre- 
quently the European nobleman and man 
of wealth and the American man or woman 
of culture and social position forget that 
they too are descended from the obscure 
folk of previous centuries; but the common 
people of America have not forgotten and 
will never forget that all of us come from 
this large stratum of society. They know, 
too, as a result of inherited capacity, or 
accident, or both, that a small percentage 
of people through past generations have 
been elevated to positions of wealth, leisure 
and power. They realize that no external 
influence of any character can endow their 
children with additional capacity, but they 
believe that a democracy is a mere mockery 
if it does not provide equality of opportu- 
nity for the children of all the people. 
The men and women of America, members 
of our great middle class, are dreaming 
dreams for their children. 

Capitalistie society is safe where the 
children of the poorest can have their 
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opportunity through our public schools to 
make the most of their talents and capaci- 
ties. The ugly visage of revolt on a 
national scale will never appear in Amer- 
ica unless our educational system is ham- 
pered and crippled so that eventually it 
can not adequately serve the needs of the 
many millions of boys and girls attending 
it. 

America, in my opinion, will never per- 
manently restrict the opportunities of its 
youth. Simply from the standpoint of 
political stability, the considerable sums 
spent on public education are fully justi- 
fied. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in 
a state of civilization, it expects what never was 
and never can be. 

With the development of sane and effec- 
tive methods to eliminate the incompetent 
and the less worthy from ‘the college 
campus, we shall be able to concentrate our 
efforts upon those who can become useful 
citizens and strong leaders. We are there- 
fore justified in the assertion that our in- 
stitutions of higher learning will continue 
to hold the confidence of the public and to 
make substantial contributions to the eco- 
nomie prosperity, the political stability 
and the enduring ideals of our govern- 
ment. 


PROGENITORS OF MODERN READING 
TEXT-BOOKS 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


DEAN, BROADOAKS SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, WHITTIER COLLEGE, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


In this modern age we stand on the side- 
walk and gaze upward with interest as a 
sky pilot unfolds a message in the heavens 
by puffing white smoke characters against 
a blue sky. As we gaze, we marvel at this 
product of twentieth century genius, and 
perhaps it does not occur to us that this 


seeming innovation had its prototype in 
the very first writing and reading done by 
man. To be sure, primitive man had no 
airplane and no alphabet, but his messages 
were drawn in the air and his fellowmen 
read them element by element as they were 
revealed. His hand was his writing in- 
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strument, gestures were his characters and 
the air was the material upon which they 
were inscribed. 

The use of gestures as a medium of com- 
munication was either supplemented or 
followed by use of picture symbols. Draw- 
ing pictures on sand, bark or stone would 
seem to be a natural transition from draw- 
ing them in the air. However, authorities 
on paleography are not agreed as to 
whether the picture language was derived 
from the gesture language or whether the 
two developed together. Edward B. Tyler 
says in his ‘‘Early History of Mankind’’: 


There is, indeed, a very close relation between 
these two. ways of expressing and communicating 
thought. Gesture can set forth thought with much 
greater speed and fullness than picture writing, 
but it is inferior to it having to place the differ- 
ent elements of a sentence in succession in single 
file, so to speak; while by a picture the whole of 
an event may be set in view at one glance, and 
that permanently, so as to serve as a message to 
a distant place or a record to a future time. But 
the imitation of visible qualities as a means of 
expressing ideas is common to both methods, and 
both belong to similar conditions of the human 
mind.1 


Picture writing had its origin so far 
back in the dim mists and myths of an- 
tiquity that no one can say when it began. 
Nevertheless, we have abundant proof of 
its existence in the more permanent types 
of materials which Mother Nature has so 
faithfully treasured for us. In ‘‘The 
Story of the Alphabet’’ Edward Clodd 
says: 

On fragments of bone, horn, schist, and other 
materials, the savage hunter of the Reindeer 
Period, using a pointed flint flake, depicted alike 
himself and the wild animals which he hunted. 
From cavern floors of France, Belgium, and other 
parts of Western Europe, whose deposits date 
from the Old Stone Age, there have been un- 
earthed rude etchings of naked, hardy men bran- 
dishing spears at wild horses, or creeping along 
the ground to hurl their weapons at the urus, or 

1E. B. Tyler, ‘‘ Early History of Mankind,’’ p. 
62. Holt and Company, New York. 1896. 
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wild ox, or at the woolly-haired elephant. A por- 
trait of this last named, showing the creature’s 
shaggy ears, long hair, and upwardly curved tusks, 
its feet being hidden in the surrounding high 
grass, is one of the most famous examples of 
paleolithie art.2 


At first, these pictures represented only 
single objects, but gradually they came to 
embody ideas and feelings. Such pictures 
are called ideograms. 

Primitive pictographers were very skil- 
ful in expressing thought through ideo- 
grams, and primitive readers interpreted 
them with keen insight. Nevertheless, the 
time arrived when picture language was 
unable adequately to cope with the com- 
plexity of the languages of progressive 
peoples. It became necessary to represent 
the sounds of these languages; as Clodd 
says, ‘‘to select from the big and confused 
mass of ideograms, phonograms, and all 
their kin, a certain number of signs to de- 
note, unvaryingly, certain sounds.’” 

By degrees words and syllables were 
analyzed into letter sounds, and symbols 
were evolved to represent them. The 
Egyptians are said to have developed such 
symbols very early, perhaps twenty-five 
centuries before Christ. The Phoenician 
alphabet was developed from these early 
signs or letters, and from them sprang the 
Greek letters and their offshoot, the Roman 
alphabet. 

During a recent visit to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford the writer had an op- 
portunity to examine what is said to be the 
oldest alphabet writing in existence. It 
consists of a series of characters engraved 
on a tablet of stone, which was prepared 
during the reign of Sent, an Egyptian 
monarch who ruled approximately 4000 
B. C. None of the characters resembled 
the letters of our alphabet, excepting one. 


2 Edward Clodd, ‘‘Story of the Alphabet,’’ p. 
22. Appleton and Company, New York. 1900. 

3 Edward Clodd, ‘‘Story of the Alphabet,’’ p. 
124. Appleton and Company, New York. 1900. 
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This one was almost an exact duplicate of 
the N which we use at the present time. 

In many of the museums of Europe one 
sees pieces of old tiles upon which charac- 
ters had been incised or impressed before 
baking. In the earliest of these, the word 
or words appeared in cursive writing; in 
the later ones, the separate letters of the 
alphabet were stamped in with clay of a 
color different from that of the foundation. 
Various color combinations were used, but 
red and black predominated. The charac- 
ters were artistically arranged on the tiles 
and it is plainly evident that they were in- 
tended to be decorative as well as useful. 

Tablets upon which characters were 
scratched or incised are also frequently 
exhibited in European museums. Some of 
these were made of stone, others of wood. 
The wooden ones often had a rim around 
the top, which formed a receptacle for wax 
that was poured into it to harden, later to 
serve as a surface upon which the letters 
could be impressed. Such tablets were 
usually accompanied by an _ instrument 
called a stylus. The stylus was made of 
bone or ivory. It always had one pointed 
end for use in writing and one flat end for 
use in smoothing over the wax, when one 
wished to place new symbols upon it. The 
Greek and Roman tablets were sometimes 
double, and sometimes they were made up 
of several separate tablets held together 
with ring hinges. 

The British Museum contains a splendid 
collection of tablets which the Egyptians 
used in teaching their children. Quintilian 
mentions wooden tablets with letters for 
teaching children reading and writing. 
From all evidences it would appear, then, 
that these old tiles and tablets were the 
first ‘‘reading text-books’’ which were pre- 
pared for children. 

The hornbook was undoubtedly the next 
link in the chain of text-book develop- 
ments. Just when the first hornbook was 
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made or by whom it was made are mys- 
teries which probably always will remain 
unsolved. Andrew White Tuer ventures 
this solution in his ‘‘ History of the Horn- 
book’’: 


In days far behind the invention of paper and 
printing, the hornbook was the happy thought of 
some overtaxed scribe, who, hastily detesting the 
profitless labor of rewriting the A B C, fastened 
the skin to a slab of wood and covered it with 
horn. For in those days as in these, children’s 
fingers were smudgy and their ways were careless.* 


Hornbooks were variously made of wood, 
iron, pewter, ivory, silver and even ginger- 
bread. This latter medium was, perhaps, 
the first attempt to motivate reading in- 
struction. In the sixteenth century ginger- 
bread was a most delectable and popular 
dainty. Shakespeare said in ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost,’’ ‘‘An I had but one penny in the 
world, thou shouldst have it to buy ginger- 
bread !’” 

Since gingerbread was so highly prized, 
some one must have conceived the idea of 
bribing children to engage in the unpleas- 
ant task of learning the alphabet by offer- 
ing them the gingerbread letters to eat 
when they had learned to name them. 
Matthew Prior says in Canto II of his 
‘*Alma’’: 


I mention’d diff’rent Ways of Breeding, 
Begin We in our Children’s Reading. 

To Master John the English Maid 

A Horn Book gives of Ginger-bread: 

And that the Child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the Letter; 
Proceeding thus with Vast Delight, 

He spells, and gnaws from Left to Right.6 


Basedow, a German educator of the 
eighteenth century, was so enthusiastic 
about the gingerbread method of teaching 


4Andrew White Tuer, ‘‘The History of the 
Horn Book,’’ Vol. I, p. 14. The Leadenhall 
Press, London. 1896. 

5 William Shakespeare, ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost,’’ 
Act 5, Scene 1. 

6 Matthew Prior, ‘‘Alma,’’ Canto II, p. 26. 
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the alphabet that he recommended the 
employment of a school baker for every 
school. He figured that the cost of shap- 
ing the dough into letters would amount to 
less than half a penny daily for each child, 
and since no child would need to eat the 
alphabet for more than three weeks ‘‘the 
acquisition is surely worth so much and is 
possible even to poor children.’’ 

While this unique hornbook material is 
interesting, it should not be given undue 
emphasis, as it was not an universal or 
enduring practice. The typical hornbook 
consisted of a bit of paper about three by 
four inches in size, fastened on a thin 
ladle-shaped piece of board. The name 
originated from the fact that 
the paper was covered with a translucent 
sheet of horn, ‘‘to save from fingers wet 


‘‘hornbook’’ 


the letters faire.’’ A narrow strip of 
metal was fastened around three sides of 
the horn to keep it in place. The third 
side was left open to permit the insertion 
of manuscript. The board had a handle 
at one end, and usually this handle was 
pierced with a hole so that a string might 
be attached for use in suspending the horn- 
book from the child’s neck. The earlier 
hornbooks contained only the alphabet: the 
later ones usually contained syllables and 
religious selections. 

We have now reached the point of men- 
tioning that piece of reading material 
whose name, at least, has persisted with us 
throughout the centuries and is still ap- 
plied to the first reading book used at the 
present time—the primer. Very early in 
the history of religious instruction priests 
came to believe that certain religious selec- 
tions were so fundamental that all adults 
and children should memorize them. In 
the year 813 it was decreed in the forty- 
fourth canon of the Council of Mainz that 
children should be taught the ‘‘fidem 
Catholicam et orationium dominicans.’” 


7 Rudolph R. Reeder, ‘‘The Historical Develop- 
ment of School Readers and cf Method of Teach- 
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Since children were to receive universal 
instruction in this material, it became 
necessary to make it available to the laity; 
hence, the appearance of the first small 
books containing religious selections which 
were to be taught to children. In the 
Middle Ages this book came rather gener- 
ally to contain the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments and a few 
Psalms. It was called a primer, not be- 
cause it was the first book of reading in- 
struction but because it was primary in 
containing the minimum essentials deemed 
necessary for one’s spiritual existence. 

Eventually and gradually the alphabet 
and lists of syllables and words were added 
to this simple religious manual, and it be- 
came the standard book for instruction in 
reading. 

Coexistent with the primer, there was an 
entirely separate development in the way 
of the A B C. The authorized primer in 
its early conception was not a school book ; 
it was a manual of church services, and as 
such was handsomely printed and very 
expensive. Hence, the need for a different 
type of book, a school book which would 
serve the demands of reading instruction 
as well as religion, and which could be sold 
at a moderate price. The A B C came into 
existence in response to this need. 

The earliest A B C of which the writer 
found any record was The Enschude Abe- 
cedarium.’ This book was made in the 
fifteenth century and it was used as the 
elementary book of the Roman Church. 
Its contents were as follows: the alphabet, 
the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the Credo 
and two prayers. 

The function of the A B C books is 
neatly summed up in a quotation from 
Tuer: 





ing Reading,’’ p. 1. Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Philosophy, New York. 1900. 

8 Paul Leicester Ford, ‘‘The History of the 
New I’ngland Primer,’’ p. 6. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 1899. 
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They were to be the first books placed in the 
hands of the child and to contain all that it was 
necessary for him to know, to enable him to under- 
stand the rudiments of the Christian Religion and 
to join in the services of the Church and even to 
serve at Mass, or, as it is called, ‘‘to help a priest 
sing.’’9 


In this brief review an attempt has been 
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made to touch upon the different types of 
reading materials most widely used up to 
the end of the sixteenth century. The im- 
portant point to note is that the hornbook, 
the primer and the A B C were all cognates 
and contemporaries, and all were progeni- 
tors of our modern reading text-books. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE DUBLIN CONFERENCE OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


CHarLES H. Wi ims, secretary of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
writes: 


Dublin and all Ireland will provide a hearty 
welcome to those who attend the fifth biennial con- 
ference of the association to be held in Dublin 
from July 29 to August 4, 1933. All American 
teachers who travel in Europe next summer should 
plan to make this conference the high point of 
their trip. 

Nowhere in the world is there presented, 
within so limited a space, such a wonderful variety 
of scenery as in Ireland. Beautiful lakes, lovely 
mountains, entrancing valleys, everywhere greet 
the visitor. Dublin itself is noted for its many 
interesting buildings and its historical back- 
ground. Around it, within an hour’s run, are 
clustered many charming seaside resorts and 
numerous centers of scenic and antiquarian inter- 
est. On all sides, except next to the sea, stretches 
a chain of grand mountains, richly blooming with 
shades of green and purple and gold. There are 
shady dells, rippling streams and lakes that peep 
like gems from the wooded hills. 

For hundreds of years Ireland has been noted 
as the center of learning. Indeed, from the fifth 
to the ninth century, missionaries and scholars 
flocked there from every country of Christendom. 
Alfred the Great of England came to study at 
Irish schools; teachers were drawn from Ireland 
to the courts of kings; and in the monastic libra- 
ries are still preserved many of the beautifully 
illuminated manuscripts of those ancient days. 
The most magnificent of all these ancient manu- 
scripts is the well-known Book of Kells, which may 
be seen at Trinity College, Dublin. 


» Andrew White Tuer, ‘‘The History of the 


Horn Book,’’ Vol. II, p. 198. The Leadenhall 
Press, London. 1896. 





Numerous tours, both before and after the 
convention, are being arranged and will be an- 
nounced soon. Those who wish to go early may 
close their tours at Dublin and those who wish to 
go later may go to Dublin and begin their tours 
from that city. It is hoped that arrangements can 
be made for American teachers to meet special 
groups of teachers at various points on these 
itineraries. 

An excellent program is being planned by 
President Paul Monroe in conjunction with the 
British and Irish directors. Eminent educators 
from Great Britain, Ireland and continental Eu- 
rope, along with others from America and Asia, 
will appear upon the program. As usual, the 
meeting will be divided into general sessions and 
special sessions. The general sessions will afford 
opportunity for delegates and visitors to enjoy 
addresses by men and women of world-wide repu- 
tation, while the special sessions will give teachers 
the privilege of taking part in discussions relating 
to their own particular educational interests. 

The main purpose of the World Federation of 
Education Associations is the cultivation and de- 
velopment of international understanding and 
goodwill through education. The Dublin Con- 
ference will be a great international educational 
gathering and as such it will afford opportunities 
for the teachers of America to meet their fellow 
teachers from other countries. Those who have 
attended previous meetings will look forward to 
renewing old friendships, while those who have not 
previously attended an international conference, 
will find in store for them a variety of experiences 
full of interest and enjoyment. 


LEGISLATION ON CHILD LABOR 


THE National Child Labor Committee in its 
report for 1932, made public on December 19, at 
its headquarters, in New York City, states that, 
in spite of the growing sentiment for elimina- 
ting the employment of children as an unem- 
ployment relief measure, very little progress in 
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child labor legislation was made in the nine 
state legislatures which met in regular session in 
1932. The committee also reports that in sev- 
eral states in which special sessions of the legis- 
latures were called, there were attempts to 
break down child labor and school attendance 
standards which have been built up over a long 
period of years. 

Constructive legislation is reported only in 
Louisiana, which empowered municipalities to 
establish compulsory continuation schools for 
employed children, established in New Orleans 
a sixth-grade requirement for children between 
14 and 16 years leaving school for work, and 
provided for the appointment in New Orleans 
of a vocational counsellor for children going to 
work and a safety engineer; and in New Jersey 
which amended its statutes regulating the em- 
ployment of minors between 16 and 18 years 
in dangerous occupations. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which defeated many progressive 
child-labor measures, strengthened, however, its 
tenement home work law. 

The committee lists many child labor bills of 
vital importance which were defeated, including 
ratification of the Federal child labor amend- 
ment in New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island; proposals to raise the minimum age for 
children leaving school for work from 14 to 15 
or 16 years in Massachusetts and New York; 
bills to reduce working hours for women and 
girls over 16 in Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; bills in New Jersey 
providing for the education of migrant children 
and for the sanitation of labor camps for agri- 
cultural workers, which were the recommenda- 
tions of a two-year survey by a legislative com- 
mittee; workmen’s. compensation amendments 
entitling minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed to double compensation in Massachusetts, 
Louisiana and Virginia; and bills in South 
Carolina prohibiting night work for women and 
minors under 18 in textile mills, and establish- 
ing a system of workmen’s compensation. 

The committee also calls attention to the ac- 
tion of the special legislative session in In- 
diana, which passed a measure seriously weak- 
ening the enforcement of the school attendance 
law. Bills in the special session in West Vir- 
ginia reducing the school term from eight to six 
months and in Kentucky radically cutting ap- 
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propriations for publie schools were defeated, 
and a bill in the United States Congress which 
would have permitted a child of any age to work 
in theatrical performances in the District of 
Columbia did not come to a vote. 

Among other activities of the committee re- 
ported for the year are listed: efforts to include 
provision for the construction of needed public 
school buildings in state or federal emergency 
public works programs; a follow-up study for 
children under 18 years who were seriously in- 
jured in industry three or four years ago in 
Tennessee, Illinois and Wisconsin in order to 
determine whether the children had received 
adequate compensation, how the compensation 
money had been used and how the injury had 
affected the subsequent industrial experience of 
the child; the continuance of a survey by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, initiated by the 
Child Labor Committee, on the exposure of 
minors to poisonous and dusty occupations; and 
a cooperative campaign carried on with the Mac- 
fadden Publishing Company in which hundreds 
of community groups are watching magazine 
salesboy conditions and reporting abuses directly 
to national distribution headquarters through 
the Child Labor Committee’s office. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


THE Office of Education has issued the follow- 
ing summary of returns, so far as they have 
been received, concerning the financial condition 
of school systems in cities with a population of 
100,000. 


Enrolment.—Up 1.39 per cent. This means an 
increase of 240 pupils in a typical city of 100,000 
enrolling 17,500 pupils. In a western city, where 
the increase has been 5.45 per cent., this would 
mean about 950 pupils. 

Teaching Staff—Down 2.13 per cent. The re- 
duction would be 11 teachers for our typical city. 

Teachers’ Salaries Budget—Down 4.96 per cent. 
Although the average reduction appears to be only 
4.96 per cent. it is in fact much greater. New 
York, where salary schedules are unchanged, is 
included in this figure. Chicago is not. But New 
York teachers have given for relief more than 
$2,000,000, while in Chicago teachers have been 
paid in warrants which are discounted. If the 
teacher-salary budget was about $1,050,000, the 
4.96 per cent. reduction in teacher-salary budget 
would lop off about $52,500. 
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Assessed Value of Property Yielding School 
Funds.—Down 7.5 per cent. This would auto- 
matically reduce the income available for schools 
in a typical 100,000 city with an assessed valua- 
tion of $150,000,000 by more than $146,000, even 
if the tax rate were kept at $13 per thousand. 

Current Expenses——Down 5.32 per cent. Com- 
pare with teacher budget slash of 4.96 per cent. 
Apparently salary reductions are soaking up most 
of the economies made. The reduction for our 
typical 100,000 population city with a budget of 
$1,500,000 would be $79,800. 

Capital Outlay—Down 37.98 per cent. 

State Aid.—Up 2.13 per cent. This has occurred 
in the eastern and western states, not in the cen- 
tral states. 

Have City School Services Been Curtailed or 
Dropped?—Nearly two thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 
to 100,000, report that some services of the school 
have been curtailed or wiped out. A few schools, 
however, have actually increased services. 

It makes a great difference, of course, in what 
region we locate our typical city. If we locate it 
in North Atlantic (New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey), we would find rela- 
tively little change. When we take the North At- 
lantic States out of the table, sharp changes in 
the averages appear, due to the effect on the 
United States average of the very large expendi- 
tures in this thickly populated section of the coun- 
try. Reduction in salary budgets, with New 
England out, reaches 14.62 per cent. 


REINSTATEMENT OF MARRIED 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEW 
JERSEY 


Errorts of the city of Hoboken to rid its 
school system of thirty-four married and non- 
resident teachers by assigning them to two ele- 
mentary schools and then abandoning the build- 
ings for school purposes, have been prevented 
by Dr. Charles H. Elliott, State Commissioner 
of Education, who recently ordered the rein- 
statement of twenty-six of the teachers. 

Before the dismissals of the married and non- 
resident teachers, James P. Laverty, president 
of the Hoboken Board of Education, censured 
the married teachers for continuing to teach, 
stating that their attention was divided between 
home and school, and charging the non-resident 
teachers with lack of loyalty to the community. 
A week later the teachers were transferred to 
Schools 4 and 7, their positions abolished and 
they were notified they would not receive com- 
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pensation for July and August, which they con- 
tend is a part of their salary for the school year. 

“The transfer of teachers under tenure,” ac- 
cording to the ruling by Dr. Elliott, “from posi- 
tions in which they had completed the work of 
the school year, and in manv cases where they 
had been employed for a number of years, to 
other buildings, the abandonment of which at 
that time was unofficially determined, shows 
very clearly that the transfer of teachers was 
for the purpose of placing them in a situation 
which would appear to legalize the termination 
of their services. 

“Since it is evident that these teachers were 
transferred with the purpose of terminating 
their services, they were, therefore, illegally 
transferred and accordingly their positions were 
not abolished.” 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THE faculty of the College of Letters and 
Science of the University of Wisconsin recently 
adopted a motion requesting that the selection 
of a committee, authorized last April for the 
purpose of making a study of all changes that 
have recently been made by American colleges 
and universities in the direction of improving 
the organization of the curriculum, the methods 
of teaching and the conditions of student life in 
both freshman and sophomore years, be post- 
poned until the present economic crisis is over. 

Appointment of this committee had been ap- 
proved by the faculty last spring at the recom- 
mendation of another committee, in whose hands 
consideration of the report of the advisers of 
the Experimental College had been placed. The 
report, 220 pages in length, sought to make clear 
for the faculty the results determined by the 
educational experimentation undertaken during 
the five-year existence of the Experimental Col- 
lege, which came to an end last June. 

Refusing to give its approval to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report, the commit- 
tee first proposed an alternative plan of its own 
for further educational experimentation which 
would in effect carry on some of the methods de- 
veloped in the Experimental College. The com- 
mittee also recommended the appointment of the 
new committee to study all educational changes 
made in American universities in recent years. 

The faculty last April postponed action on 
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the alternative plan, but adopted the recom- 
mendation providing for the new committee and 
instructed Dr. George C. Sellery, dean of the 
College of Letters and Science, to appoint the 
members of the new committee. 

Dean Sellery, however, has informed members 
of the faculty that he had not yet appointed the 
committee because, in view of the dubious finan- 
cial outlook of the university, he had thought it 
best to return to them for further instructions. 
Concurring in the belief that it would be a mis- 
take to appoint the new committee at this time, 
and that the study should be postponed until 
the depression had come to an end, the faculty 
adopted the motion for postponement made by 
Professor F. W. Roe, of the English department. 


THE HERSEY PROFESSORSHIP OF THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSIC 

A MEETING celebrating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the pro- 
fessorship of theory and practice of physic at 
Harvard University, one of the first three pro- 
fessorships in medicine at the university, was 
held on December 20 at Harvard Medical 
School. The ceremony was attended by mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body of the 
school. 

The professorship was established December 
24, 1782, and in the 150 years since that time 
it has had seven holders, all of whom have 
played a notable part in the history of the 
Medical School. The first incumbent was Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse, 1782-1812, followed by 
James Jackson, 1812-1836; John Ware, 1836- 
1859; George C. Shattuck, 1859-1873; Francis 
Minot, 1873-1891; Reginald Heber Fitz, 1892- 
1908; Henry A. Christian, appointed in 1908, 

The meeting was addressed by Dr. Christian, 
present holder of the professorship, and also by 
descendants of his six predecessors. Five of 
the six descendants of the former professors are 
themselves members of the teaching staff at the 
Medical School at the present time. The speak- 
ers and their subjects were as follows: “Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse and the Introduction of Vac- 
cination into America,” by his great-great- 
granddaughter, Margaret Thayer Lancaster; 
“James Jackson as Professor of Medicine,” by 
his great-grandson, George R. Minot, professor 
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of medicine; “John Ware, the Family Phy- 
sician,”’ by his grandson, Robert M. Green, as- 
sistant professor of applied anatomy; “George 
Cheyne Shattuck and his Medical Contribu- 
tions,” by his grandson, George Cheever Shat- 
tuck, assistant professor of tropical medicine; 
“Francis Minot and Hemorrhage in the New 
Born,” by his grandson, Francis Minot Racke- 
mann, instructor in medicine; “Reginald Heber 
Fitz and Appendicitis,” by his son, Reginald 
Fitz, associate professor of medicine. 


FELLOWSHIP GRANTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FELLOWSHIP and scholarship grants for the 
study of librarianship in 1933-34 will be 
awarded by the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships of the American Library Associa- 
tion, under the provisions of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The purpose of the grants is to enable per- 
sons who by personality, academic and profes- 
sional training and experience show promise of 
contributing to the advancement of the library 
profession, to pursue a year of study or research 
in library problems. Candidates must be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities. They 
should also have had at least one year of work 
in a library school and satisfactory experience 
in library work. These latter requirements may 
be waived when the candidate presents satisfac- 
tory evidence that he is competent, through other 
training, to pursue effectively the study that he 
proposes. The work of candidates who are 
given awards must be done in connection with 
an educational institution recognized as appro- 
priate for supervising the study, but need not 
necessarily be done in residence. It is intended 
that students give full time to their studies, the 
results of which will be expected to constitute a 
definite contribution to library science, or to the 
professional equipment of the librarian. 

The stipend for a fellowship will be $1,500 or 
more and will vary according to the require- 
ments and qualifications of the recipient. Schol- 
arships varying in amount from $750-$1,000 
may be awarded to persons with more limited 
training and experience. In general, the larger 
grants will be awarded to persons of advanced 
training and experience who have given evidence 
of research ability. When warranted, the sti- 
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pend may be renewed for a second year. Grants 
will be conditional upon the acceptance of the 
applicant by the institution chosen to supervise 
the work. 

Further information can be obtained from the 
chairman of the American Library Association 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, 
Mr. Harrison W. Craver, Engineering Societies 
Library, New York City. 

Applications for grants for the school year 
1933-34 should be filed before February 1, 1933. 
The committee will welcome suggestions as to 
persons who might be considered for fellowships. 
Unsuceessful application in one year will not 
preclude consideration in another year. Appli- 
cations will be acted on before April 1 and ap- 
plicants will be notified as soon as possible. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE ASSOCIATION 


THE twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association will 
be held at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, on 
February 23, 24 and 25. 

The convention theme will be one of timely 
interest: “Vocational Guidance in a Planned 
Society.” Discussion will center around such 
major topics as: “The Organization of EKeo- 
nomie Life in America”; “Distribution of 
Workers in Occupations”; “The Place of Vo- 
cational Guidance in Education for the Fu- 
ture.” These topics will be presented by lead- 
ers in economics, sociology and education. 

Under trained discussion leaders, various 
groups such as service clubs, counselors, place- 
ment workers, college teachers of guidance, re- 
search workers, teachers of classes in occupa- 
tions, personnel directors, city, county and state 
administrators of guidance, ete., will discuss 
their relationship to the problems under con- 
sideration. Each group will summarize its find- 
ings for the convention as a whole. This plan 
will provide opportunity for stocktaking, clari- 
fication of thought and the formulation of 
policies and plans for the future. All persons 
engaged in or interested in vocational guidance 
are invited to participate. 

Further details as to program may be ob- 
tained from the program chairman, Miss 
Frances Cummings, Educational Secretary, Na- 
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tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Miss Barbara Wright, Board of Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, is chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 


A CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON THE 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT Hoover has called a Citizens Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Edueation to be held 
in Washington on January 5 and 6. Invitations 
in the name of the President were sent out cn 
December 16. 

President Hoover will open the conference, 
which will be held in the lecture room of the 
National Academy of Sciences, with an address 
in which he will outline the purposes of the 
meeting. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, will preside. There will be no formal 
addresses after the opening, since the sessions 
will be devoted to a general discussion of the 
whole subject of the crisis in education with a 
view to formulating policies to meet the situa- 
tion which has arisen because of the increase 
in school attendance and a decrease in revenues. 
The policies adopted together with recommenda- 
tions will be sent to the various state and local 
communities for examination. 

President Hoover’s invitation expresses the 
two major purposes of the conference as fol- 
lows: 


First, the necessity for making retrenchments 
in school expenses with the least possible injury to 
future generations. 

Second, to secure effective participation and 
constructive action of citizens of widely different 
points of view. 


Data are being assembled to be discussed at 
the conference concerning shrinkage in the na- 
tional income; increase in government expenses ; 
reduction in wages and in commodity prices; in- 
creases incurred in bonded indebtedness; in- 
crease in school attendance during unemploy- 
ment and the number of boys and girls in gain- 
ful employment. 

It is expected that there will be an attendance 
of between seventy-five and a hundred at the 
conference. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Stanford University, President Herbert 
Hoover was reelected a member of the board for 
a ten-year term. At the same meeting leave of 
absence from the presidency of the university 
for Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, was extended to March 4, 1933. 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, who recently re- 
signed from the presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity, celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday on 
December 13. <A dinner was given in his honor 
at Lowell House, attended by approximately 
three hundred tutors and members of the house. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, dean of Barnard College, was given on 
December 8 in the Faculty Club of Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Tomas S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was the principal 
speaker at the Founders’ Day exercises on De- 
cember 16 at the Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. WALLACE W. AtTwoop, president of Clark 
University, will represent the United States at 
the first assembly of the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, on December 27. 


As a result of the alumni ballot, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, California Institute of Technology, 
has been elected to succeed himself as Alumni 
Trustee of Oberlin College, for the term of six 
years beginning January 1, 1933. Dr. Millikan 
has been a trustee continuously since 1918. 


CoLONEL HERBERT ALEXANDER Bruce, for- 
merly professor of surgery at the University of 
Toronto, known for his work on cancer, has 
been appointed lieutenant governor of Ontario. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of divinity has 
been conferred by the University of Oxford on 
Dr. J. Seott Lidgett, who lately retired from the 
vice-chancellorship of the University of London. 


Dr. Ropert N. MontGoMery was installed as 
president of Muskingum College on November 
11. The date marked the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of his father’s inauguration as presi- 
dent of the same institution in 1904. His 
brother, J. Knox Montgomery, Jr., who served 


as acting head of Muskingum last year, becomes 
executive vice-president. Formal inauguration 
services will be held in the spring. 


CoLtonEL HvuGH MILuer has resigned 2s pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Union College, 
Schenectady. He will continue to teach during 
the present year and will receive a year’s leave 
beginning next June. He plans to make a study 
of engineering education in Europe under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Epwarp K. Ranp, Pope professor of 
Latin at Harvard University, has been appointed 
exchange professor to France for the first half 
of the academic year 1933-34. Professor Rand 
will deliver a series of lectures at the Sorbonne. 


Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School, has been ap- 
pointed Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality 
of Man at Harvard University, for the present 
academic year. 


Tue regents of the University of California 
have appointed Dr. George Plimpton Adams, 
Mills professor of mental and moral philosophy 
and civie polity, as faculty research lecturer for 
1933. 


At the University of Cambridge Professor 
B. L. ven der Waerden, University of Leipzig, 
has been appointed Rouse Ball Lecturer for the 
current academic year, and Professor Hans 
Geiger, Tiibingen University, has been appointed 
Scott Lecturer for the same period. 


Proressor Francis Bowes Sayre, professor 
in the Harvard Law School, has been appointed 
by Governor Ely to be commissioner of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Correction. 


Proressor Percivat B. Fay, chairman of the 
department of French at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Federation of Modern Language Asso- 
ciations, to succeed Professor W. A. Cooper, 
of Stanford University. Professor Frank H. 
Reinsch, of the German department of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


J. G. Marcu, superintendent of schools in 
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Tioga County, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, has 
been elected president of the Central Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. Superintendent March is a 
life member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by gift of the teachers of Tioga County. 


E. W. Leamer, director of the La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Teachers College Training School, 
was recently elected president of the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


Dr. Rosert H. Tucker, of the department of 
economies of the University of Virginia, has be- 
come dean at Washington and Lee University. 


RatpH CuipMAN Haw .ey, now professor of 
forestry in the School of Forestry of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the Morris K. 
Jesup professorship of silviculture, the chair 
previously held by the late Professor James W. 
Toumey. 


Dr. Ivey Foreman Lewis, professor of biol- 
ogy at the University of Virginia, will serve as 
acting dean of men during the current session. 


A RECENT issue of the Campus Collegian, the 
student publication of the University of Toledo, 
is a memorial to President Henry John Doer- 
mann, who died on November 20. 


Ir is proposed to provide a fitting memorial 
for the late Professor Carl Russell Fish, at the 
time of his death chairman of the department of 
history at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Lupwiac REINHOLD GEISSLER, formerly 
professor of psychology and philosophy at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, has died at 
the age of fifty-three years. 


JoHN Henry NIEMEYER, professor emeritus 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts, died on Decem- 
ber 7. He was ninety-three years old. 


At Oberlin College the following leaves of 
absence have been granted for 1933-34: Pro- 
fessor Louis D. Hartson, of the psychology de- 
partment, Professor William E. Utterback, of 
the department of publie speaking, Dr. White- 
law R. Morrison, professor of hygiene and 
physical education; for the first semester of 
1933-34, Professor R. A. Jelliffe, of the de- 
partment of English; for the second semester 
of 1933-34, Professor William D. Cairns, of 
the mathematics department, Professor Oscar 
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Jaszi, of the department of political science, 
Professor Harry N. Holmes, of the chemistry 
department. 


THE Charles Deering Library on the Evanston 
campus of Northwestern University, erected at a 
eost of $1,250,000, the gift of the late Charles 
Deering, former chairman of the board of the 
International Harvester Company, and his fam- 
ily, will be formally dedicated on December 29. 
Three generations of the Deering family will 
take part in the ceremony. Mrs. Chauncey Me- 
Cormick and Mrs. Richard E. Danielson, daugh- 
ters of Mr. Deering, will formally open the 
building by cutting a ribbon at the bottom of 
the main stairway. They will also present the 
keys of the library to John H. Hardin, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, who will accept 
the building in behalf of the board. Mrs. Deer- 
ing and her grandchildren will place the first 
books on the shelves of the new library. Wil- 
liam Deering Howe, with three of the grand- 
children, will unveil portraits of William Deer- 
ing, Charles Deering, James Deering and Abby 
Deering Howe. Others who will speak at the 
dedication are President Walter Dill Scott, Dean 
Addison Hibbard, William A. Dyche, business 
manager of the university, James Gamble 
Rogers, architect of the new building, René 
Weiller, consul general of France, who will 
present books in behalf of the French govern- 
ment, and Professor Theodore W. Koch, li- 
brarian. 


A BILL providing for the reduction of teachers 
salaries in New York City was passed by a spe- 
cial session of the New York Legislature on 
December 15. The proposed two year time 
limit was eliminated. Pension rights are pro- 
tected, the teachers continuing to pay at the 
present rate. Salaries between $2,000 and 
$3,000 will be reduced by 6 per cent. (but not 
below $2,000). There will be reductions of 7 
per cent. on the next $1,000, 8 per cent. on the 
next $1,000, 9 per cent. on the next $1,000, 10 
per cent. on the next $5,000, 15 per cent. on the 
next $5,000 and 33.9 per cent. above $15,000. 
All per diem school employees, except substitute 
teachers in day schools, will receive a six per 
cent. reduction. Superintendent William J. 
O’Shea and Superintendent of School Build- 
ings Walter C. Martin each will suffer reduc- 
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tions from $25,000 to $20,000. The new rates 
will go into effect on January 1. 


Tue New Jersey State Board of Regents has 
made a request of Budget Commissioner John 
Reddan for increased aid for Rutgers Univer- 
sity during the next fiscal year. The board 
asked a total appropriation of $1,056,720, of 
which $1,000,000 was to be allotted to Rutgers 
University, $38,400 to the Newark Technical 
High School and $18,300 for administrative 
expenses. The total appropriation this year 
was $899,307, of which Rutgers received $837,- 
784. Dr. A. E. Meredith, adviser to the regents, 
said that Rutgers proper had requested $1,072,- 
450, which had been scaled down to $650,000, 
and the New Jersey College for Women had 
asked for $410,000, which the board had re- 
duced to $350,000. If the state salary deduc- 
tions were continued another year, he asserted, 
the request for Rutgers could be reduced $28,000 
more and for the women’s college $15,000. 


An Associated Press despatch reports that the 
four Mississippi colleges dropped from member- 
ship in the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of Southern States in 1930, on 
charges of lowered scholastic standards, were 
reinstated by the association on December 1, 
one unconditionally, another conditionally and 
two probationally. The Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women at Columbus was reinstated un- 
conditionally, the University of Mississippi, con- 
ditionally, with the comment—‘on account of 
financial difficulties not now fully meeting one 
or more of the standards of this association.” 
Mississippi State College, formerly Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanieal College and the 
State Teachers College at Hattiesburg were re- 
admitted on probation, with the notation, “Pend- 
ing further improvement in educational work, 
and more complete compliance with require- 
ments of this association.” 

In view of reports from many parts of the 
country of the exploitation of young workers, 
as well as the known fact that thousands of 
children who have left school are idle and many 
are roaming the country in search of employ- 
ment, the National Child Labor Committee has 
suggested to schools of social work and depart- 
ments of sociology in colleges and universities 
that their students engage in a short survey to 
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secure information bearing on the experience of 
children under 18 years who have dropped out 
of school for work during the past year or so. 
Thirteen such schools have already embarked 
upon the study and fifteen more are contem- 
plating such work during the second semester. 
The committee believes that their findings will 
not only give a true picture of what is happen- 
ing, from an oceupational viewpoint, to young 
people during the depression, but will also dis- 
close what different communities are doing to 
meet their needs and suggest where such services 
need strengthening. Any college interested in 
the project is asked to communicate with the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


To meet the needs of intellectual workers, the 
International Committee of the International 
Federation of Library Associations has urgently 
requested that governments maintain undimin- 
ished the financial provision for national edu- 
cation and instruction “and notably credits 
voted for libraries.” A resolution embodying 
this request was passed at a committee meeting 
in Berne, at which representatives of twenty- 
nine nations were present, and has been sent 
to the governments of all countries. 


G. H. Hickson, secretary of the Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, will visit the United States during the 
month of January to perfect plans for the 
summer vacation course for English-speaking 
students to be held at the University of Cam- 
bridge next summer. These courses, in _his- 
tory and English literature, are designed 
particularly to meet the needs of American stu- 
dents. Mr. Hickson will be glad to meet col- 
leagues who are connected with the summer 
sessions in American colleges and universities, 
or who might be of assistance to him in his 
organization of the Summer Vacation Course at 
Cambridge. 

THE British Social Hygiene Council arranged 
a national conference on “The Place of Biology 
in Education” held at the British Medical Asso- 
ciation House, on November 30 and December 
1 and 3, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Chelmsford. During the first morn- 
ing session, besides the inaugural addresses of 
the president and patrons, the national and im- 
perial need for a biological outlook was consid- 
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ered. In the afternoon and on December 3, the 
promotion of the teaching of biology by local 
authorities and biology in training colleges, cen- 
tral, senior and elementary schools and in pub- 
lie, secondary and preparatory schools was dis- 
cussed. On December 1, a joint session was 
held with the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare to discuss the problem of the social 
control of the feeble-minded child leaving the 
ordinary elementary school. 


Tue Times Educational Supplement reports 
that an exchange of hospitality is in contempla- 
tion between the parents of secondary school 
children in Great Britain and the parents of 
secondary school children in Sweden. Some 
weeks ago, under the patronage of Mr. A. J. K. 
Clark Kerr, the British Minister in Stockholm, 
and Baron E. K. Palmstierna, the Swedish Min- 
ister in London, a committee was set up, with 
E. G. Sahlin, the Swedish Consul-General in 
London, as chairman, to consider the matter, 
and discussions have recently been taking place 
between the Association of Secondary School 
Teachers in Sweden and the School Journeys 
Association in England. Though it is too late 
to do anything this year, it is hoped that next 
summer it will be possible to arrange for a 
number of British boys and girls to spend a 
month with families in Sweden, and for Swedish 
boys and girls to spend a month with families 
in England. The committee has also been in 
touch with the chief British publie schools with 
a view to the organization of visits of groups 
of public schoolboys to Sweden, and it is hoped 
to include representatives from all the most im- 
portant public schools in the country in at 
least one party next year. The suggested itin- 
erary includes Gothenburg, Stockholm, Rattvik, 
Falun, Gavle and Uppsala, and the trip, inclu- 
sive of all expenses, is to cost £25 10s. 


SEvERAL bills have been presented before 
Congress, according to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in an attempt to 
bring about order in the several universities of 
Argentina. The bill proposed by members of 
the national executive powers has the following 
considerations: Since the universities should be 
considered as centers of investigation and teach- 
ing, it seems advisable to grant 10 per cent. of 
the total amount collected from the revenue tax 
to support the expenses of schools and uni- 
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versity centers. Free teaching in colleges seems 
advisable, while the limitation of the number 
of attendants to the schools does not. Teaching 
should be given by full-time professors, who 
should obtain better salaries than those given 
to professors who are not full-time teachers. 
The universities should be granted complete 
autonomy. The administration board in each 
faculty will consist of a group formed by a 
council of seven regular professors, four sub- 
stitute teachers and four students. Several 
other bills have been offered for consideration. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
there are 25,000 children in Mexico City who 
are not receiving education due to the lack of 
public schools in the city, according to the Na- 
tional Confederation of Magistrates, which has 
petitioned the federal district division of the 
Department of Public Education to provide for 
these children in next year’s budget. The ap- 
peal, which is now receiving the attention of 
the Department of Public Education officials, 
further states that to provide proper facilities 
for those neglected children the educational 
budget for the city should be increased 3,000,000 
pesos. The estimate includes appropriations 
for new schoolrooms, 700 teachers, 140 “edu- 
cators,” 9 inspectors and 82 directors. The 
estimated individual salary of the teachers, or 
“profesores,” was placed at 6 pesos a day, while 
the educators, or “educadores,” are to receive a 
daily salary of 4 pesos, 80 centavos. (A peso 
is about 50 cents.) A distinction is drawn be- 
tween these two categories, as the duties of the 
“profesores” are technical in nature, being con- 
fined to giving lectures and hearing the pupils 
recite their lessons. On the other hand, the 
“educador,” more often than not, lives on the 
school premises and serves in an executive or 
administrative capacity. 

Statistics given out by Mr. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, chief of the division of American 
schools of the Office of Education, show that 
city children attend school about 24 more days 
a year than rural children. In a 12-year period 
of education the city child would attend 287 
more days or one and one half school years. 
This is but one example, according to Mr. Def- 
fenbaugh, of the difference between rural and 
urban education. There are enrolled in city 
schools 12,790,000 children compared with 12,- 
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890,000 in the rural areas. City schools have 
an average daily attendance of 10,790,000 com- 
pared with 10,474,000 in the rural areas. In 
cities school property is valued at $336 per 
pupil while in the country towns it is valued at 
$148. Per teacher employed, school property 
in cities reaches $11,000 compared with $4,000 
in rural areas. Expenditures in cities for 
schools amount to $103.82 per pupil in average 
daily attendance; for rural schools, $67.79. The 
average length of the school term for cities is 
184.5 days; for rural districts, 160.6 days. City 
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children attend an average of 155.6 days per 
term compared with 1305 by rural children. 
City schools have an average of 487 pupils, 
while country ones have 58. The cities employ 
an average of 15 teachers per school compared 
with 2 for country schools. Buildings in the 
city number 221,051 compared with 150,951 in 
the country. Of those in rural areas, 70,100 
have two or more teachers. City schools cost 
$4,302,091,000; county schools, $1,909,736,040. 
Total value of school property, including that of 
cities and counties, amounts to $6,211,327,040. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR 
TEACHERS 


WE are not now paying and never have paid 
too much for public education. Moreover, as 
statistics prove, public education is not a bur- 
den on our people. We spend, for instance, 
but 3.35 per cent. of our national income for 
education, and but 2.25 per cent. of our national 
wealth is represented by the value of public- 
school property. Thus the ranks of the teach- 
ing staffs of our publie schools have been 
thinned by unwarrantedly reduced budgets for 
education. These facts, however, do not pardon 
the overproduction of teachers by our teacher- 
training institutions. 

Letters from superintendents of schools in 
our major and minor cities indicate clearly that 
our teacher-training institutions have, during 
the past decade, dumped their products on the 
country. Always the excuse has been: there is 
no oversupply of good, well-trained teachers, 
and this assertion is still made in spite of the 
fact that all professions are so crowded that 
were all institutions of higher learning to close 
their doors to students for a period of two years 
or more, there would still be too many teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, physicians, engineers and 
other professional people, and for the reason 
that the present oversupply can not be used up 
as replacements for at least a biennium. 

Now and for a decade past we have heard 
much about raising the standards in the sev- 
eral professions, but especially for teachers. 
The standards have been raised, reluctantly to 
be sure, but nevertheless raised everywhere in 
the teaching profession, and yet good, well- 


trained teachers are found everywhere unem- 
ployed. For instance, a note from the super- 
intendent’s office, Los Angeles, reads: 


A greatly reduced budget has made it necessary 
for us to dismiss all probationary teachers, over a 
thousand in number. As vacancies occur during 
the next two years, these probationary teachers will 
be reassigned. This precludes the possibility of 
any new teachers being assigned, hence examina- 
tions have been suspended indefinitely. 


California requires all applicants for ele- 
mentary school teaching positions to have a 
bachelor’s degree and in addition, for high- 
school teachers, a year of graduate work. In 
cities the standards are still higher, in that 
competitive examinations are required. The sit- 
uation in Los Angeles is not unlike that in San 
Francisco. The note from San Francisco reads: 


We have no positions open at present in the San 
Francisco schools, and in addition we have a long 
eligible list qualified by examination of people who 
are entitled to the next vacancies. This list will 
be sufficient for our needs in most subjects for at 
least one year and possibly two years. 


Houston, Texas, tells the same story of little 
possibility of any vacancies short of two years, 
as does Atlanta, Georgia, except in Houston 
only native Texans may be employed. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, may have a competitive 
examination in March, 1933, but merely as a 
habit—not from any crying need for good, well- 
trained teachers. Cincinnati produces her own 
teachers faster than she can use them as local 
products of her own Teachers College. New 
York City has a formidable active list of avail- 
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able teachers hopefully watching and waiting 
for some one in service to die or retire. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, dismissed a number of married 
women teachers of proven worth to make room 
for graduates of her School of Education. 

The situation is the same in rural and village 
school systems as it is in city school systems. It 
is true that the standards are lower in the rural 
and village schools of the South and Mid-West 
than they are in the cities, but even so there is 
no paucity of highly trained men and women 
anxious for places in these schools. The ama- 
teurs and poorly-trained teachers in rural and 
village school positions hold their jobs for the 
same reason that illy prepared professors hold 
their places in state teachers colleges, namely, 
they got their jobs while the getting was good. 
It is well known that the great majority of 
teachers in our state teacher-training institu- 
tions possess only the bachelor’s degree, yet 
there is no scarcity of doctors of philosophy in 
education available for service to them. 

It is also a fact that territorial teachers are 
unwanted, as this note from Hawaii indicates: 


We have on file a sufficient number of applicants 
to enable us to fill all vacancies for the school 
year 1932-1933. Therefore, we are not considering 
further applications and our application file will 
not be open again until January 1, 1933. 


It is the fashion to blame everything wrong 
on the present economic crisis and, in the ease 
of unemployed teachers, point to greatly reduced 
budgets as proof, yet any thinking man must 
know that is not the cause of the surplus of 
good, well-trained teachers. A dozen years ago 
teachers’ salaries were approaching not only a 
living wage but also something near a remuner- 
ation commensurate with the value of the profes- 
sion to society, and the demand for good, well- 
trained teachers was excellent. What happened? 
Every political state department of education 
and every teacher-training institution in the 
nation did their utmost to destroy this desirable 
situation by urging hordes of young people to 
prepare to become teachers. 

We are now reaping the benefit of the kind 
of leadership in education exhibited in 1920 
and thereafter, and blaming the economic crisis 
for a lack of foresight as well as insight on the 
part of the aforesaid leaders regarding the needs 
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of education. The economic crisis, causing re- 
duced budgets, is one cause for the unemploy- 
ment of highly trained teachers because the em- 
ployers in schools and colleges are now seeking 
cheap labor, but it is a minor cause. The real 
causes are seldom acknowledged in public. 

These causes are: (1) Too many poorly staffed 
state teachers colleges; (2) the control of pub- 
lie education and schools by local political 
partisans; and (3) failure of the states to pro- 
vide for and maintain state school systems 
staffed by professional teachers, trained by the 
state, employed by the state and paid by the 
state. 

Logan A. Waits 
Mt. OrAB, OHIO 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LIFE 


IMAGINE a two weeks’ educational course 
where you are “put up” for two weeks at a first- 
class London hotel, with breakfast and dinner 
furnished, where there is a daily program of 
lectures by eminent educators, a daily luncheon 
at a de luxe restaurant with an address by a 
man or woman famous in national life, where 
there is a grand inaugural banquet, a civic re- 
ception at the historic Guild Hall, where there 
is a reception and tea at Oxford University, a 
tea at the country estate of one of the mem- 
bers of the British nobility and countless other 
intimate contacts with British life, and you 
have something of an idea of the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education. 

I should like to pass along a few words re- 
garding this remarkable course for two reasons. 
The first is that there are many American edu- 
cators who each summer are seeking some pro- 
gram of this sort, but do not know where to 
find it, and the second is that it holds suggestions 
for many American educational institutions. 
Attracting from two to three hundred men and 
women from all parts of the world, this course 
brings to those in attendance unusual oppor- 
tunities for contact with British life. Sir 
Robert Evans founded the course in 1922. The 
past summer it had for its president the Right 
Honorable Viscount Burnham, for its principal 
and director of studies the Right Honorable 
H. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, for its senior tutor Mr. Frank Roscoe, the 
secretary of the Royal Society of Teachers, and 
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for its secretary, Mr. Hugh Ewing, of Montague 
House, Russell Square, London. 

The past summer the course embraced such 
interesting subjects for foreigners as English 
schools, modern English literature and numer- 
ous courses having to do with the most ad- 
vanced knowledge in specialized lines of educa- 
tional activity. The general course of lectures 
embraced “Medieval Edueation,” by Dr. F. M. 
Powicke, of Oxford, “School Methods of To- 
day,” by Sir Perey Nunn, and “Characteristics 
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of Children,” by Dr. Cyril Burt, psychologist of 
the London County Council. 

The remarkable feature of this course is, I 
believe, the intimate touch that it brings to the 
educator from out of the wealth of British life. 
Those responsible for the course have been able 
to enlist the cooperation of leaders in all lines 
of English thought, whether it be a luncheon 
address or a visit to Parliament or Eton. 

R. P. CRawForp 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FASCIST EDUCATION 


A LooK at the text-books used in Italian 
schools is sufficient for an understanding of the 
spirit with which the Fascist régime carries on 
the education of children and youths. Text- 
books are prepared by a government commis- 
sion and are the same in all the schools. It is 
the scope and purpose of educators to make 
Fascists; to create men does not concern them. 

Let us begin with the primer. This book is 
nothing more than a means of influencing the 
intellectual and moral make-up of the child. 
The child, when it begins to spell, finds on the 
very first page of the speller the following 
words: “Duce”’—Fascismo-Mussolini. On the 
last pages of the speller the following words 
are found: “For Mussolini eia, eia, eia, alala,” 
and again, “We children must salute the King, 
Mussolini, and our own great country, Italy.” 
“Italy is the greatest of all nations.” “Italian 
soldiers fear nobody.” 

The book is full of pictures which represent 
Fascists in black shirts, the fasces of lictors, and 
armies and soldiers. The child of six must im- 
mediately become accustomed to armies and 
armed men. Look at the book used in the first 
grade. The pictures and illustrations are very 
numerous and show, for example, a large regi- 
ment, a Fascist militia of men on guard, and a 
warship. Many short stories are included for 
the edification of the children. Here is one of 
them. A little girl of six received a doll as a 
gift. Her little brother had received some lead 
soldiers. The little boy said: “I can’t under- 
stand what pleasure you girls find in playing 
with dolls.” In answer the little girl said: “I 


can not understand how you boys can get any 
fun out of the lead soldiers.” At this point the 
nurse intervenes and says: “My dear children, 
everything is exactly as it should be, for you, my 
little boy, ought to know that if little girls did 
not love their dolls so much you boys would not 
have so many soldiers.” “And why is that”? 
said the youngster. “Because little soldiers are 
the children of dolls.” Such is the wisdom of 
the nursemaid, who reveals the purpose of 
women to produce soldiers, and many of them, 
and the duty of men to be soldiers, always ready 
to kill and to be killed. 

In the reader of the second and third grades 
further progress is made. Sentences like these 
may be found: “Italy is very beautiful, Italy is 
very powerful, and fears no one.” 

“Social” education of the children is not 
neglected either. Judge for yourself. In the 
reader of the third grade we find that the 
“workers of the period previous to Fascism 
(that is the free workers who were liberally or- 
ganized) were a gentry who had no desire to 
work and they declared (horrors!) that the rich 
exploited them.” “On the contrary,” continues 
the book, “the rich labor more than any other 
group and without getting any advantages from 
vl ad 

The reader of the fourth grade speaks of the 
Fascist revolution and makes clear to the chil- 
dren how the “Duce” saved Italy from the abyss 
of Bolshevism. 

Speaking of the last war, three or four per- 
sons are indicated as its heroes, among them 
Mussolini. This is the same Mussolini who was 
accidentally wounded during drill and who spent 
only several weeks in the trenches. 
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The Fascist militia, the armed guard of the 
dominant party, is glorified in these terms: 
“Fascist soldiers are young men ready for every- 
thing whenever the Duce calls them. They are 
filled with the highest sense of duty, also, for 
civil service.” By “civil service” in this case is 
meant espionage upon Italian citizens. 

The Catholic church also gets its share of 
glory in this reader. In the Lateran treaty, 
religious teaching is obligatory in all classes and 
one part of the text-book is reserved for a 
catechism and for Bible stories. Here is a 
comment taken from these pages on religion: 
“The 4th commandment of God understands 
by ‘Father and Mother’ also the heads of the 
religious, civil, and political systems whose 
authority derives from God. We owe obedience 
also to these. The Holy Book contains these 
significant words: ‘whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power of God resisteth the ordinance of 
God.’ ” 

Hence anyone who should dare to dispute the 
authority of the dictator or of his partisans, or 
even dare to attack them is guilty of patricide 
or matricide. In this book there is further dis- 
cussion of homicide: “There are some cases of 
homicide which are not wrong—legitimate de- 
fense in case of a war, proclaimed by a legiti- 
mate authority, and the death penalty sanctioned 
by this same authority.” The death penalty for 
political offenses has been reestablished by 
Fascism, and has frequently been applied by 
the “legitimate authorities.” 

As we go on from grade to grade we find 
this education for Fascism emphasized and ear- 
ried through. Mussolini himself indicated some 
time ago what ought to be the motto of the 
Italian school children: “The text book and the 
musket make a perfect Fascist.” (Libro e 
moschetto, fascista perfetto.) 

The academic progress of the student is 
paralleled with military and political educa- 
tion. From six to ten the school child is a 
member of the Balilla, a military organization 
of boys directed by militia and army officers. 
Its members wear black shirts, learn to handle 
@ gun, are drilled regularly, and learn the rudi- 
ments of military discipline. 

The Concentrazione Antifascista of Paris, 
which represents a union of all democratic 
groups opposed to Fascism, has recently pub- 
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lished an interesting pamphlet on Mussolini’s 
“disarmament” and “pacifism.” In this are a 
great many interesting photographs in regard 
to Italian education. In some of them are 
children of six or eight years firing at moving 
or fixed targets under the direction and sur- 
veillance of officers. 

At ten years of age the boy is incorporated 
with the Avanguardia, an advanced military or- 
ganization. Political, religious, and social edu- 
cation is further developed. At 14 or 15 he 
learns to handle a machine gun, to drill a squad, 
and to know the statutes of the Fascist party; 
at 18, finally, the Italian youth is inducted into 
the Fascist militia. If he is a student at a uni- 
versity he may join the Centurie Universitarie 
branch of the militia, charged with the armed 
protection of the university buildings, propa- 
ganda among the students, espionage among his 
professors and companions suspected of opposi- 
tion to Fascism. The former secretary of the 
Fascist party said in an address to the univer- 
sity students at Catania on September 2, 1929, 
“The sole hope of salvation for Italy lies in the 
plans of the Duce. The intellectuals above all 
ought to learn to trust and follow him, even as 
our soldiers do who have declared Mussolini 
is always right.” The brilliant conviction that 
“Mussolini is always right” is the basis of 
Fascist education. The contention that Musso- 
lini is infallible is the logical sequence to that 
other contention that Fascism, the creation of 
the Duce, Mussolini, has been and will continue 
to be the only salvation of the country. The 
story of the troublesome period of bloody con- 
flicts and endless violence which ended with the 
Fascist coup d’état is drilled into impressionable 
children and adolescents. Pre-Fascist Italy is 
seen as a nation on the verge of the abyss, 
ravaged by sanguinary bandits, “socialistic and 
bolshevistic, aided by liberals and democrats.” 
And then it pleased divine Providence to send 
the angel of liberation and vengeance to save 
the fatherland. The children of ten years study 
the poems which tell how the liberator, the angel 
of divine Providence, brought the cross-bow and 
how he used it. The cross-bow (manganello) is 
a terrible punishment, which is referred to with 
exaltation. Some reference is made to the pun- 
ishment by castor oil meted out to the enemies 
of Fascism. Thus the minds of the children 
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are inflamed with hate against the enemies of 
Italy, those within and those without, and they 
are filled with love above all for the Duce, for 
the nation, and for the Fascists. Nietzsche in- 
spired some of the hymns of the Balilla. 

What are the university students doing to- 
day? Are they fighting this attempt to stultify 
their minds and spirits? I think we may answer 
in the affirmative. A large part of the student 
body submits patiently, it is true, to this state 
of affairs. The majority of the students are not 
anti-Fascists in any active way. On the other 
hand, neither are they Fascists. They are 
mostly indifferent and apathetic. They go to 
their classrooms, they study little or much, they 
pass their examinations, they take part in sports 
and they belong to the military organizations, 
but they are not enthusiastic over the situation. 
The spirit of our times has touched them and 
has left them sick. The one goal of most of 
these youths may be summed up as follows: 
To get a position as soon as possible, to acquire 
wealth, and to enjoy life. The rest does not 
concern them. 

But there is an active minority in this uni- 
versity group which meets secretly and works 
against Fascism. The Special Tribunal pays 
close attention to them. Recently it has con- 
demned, together with workers, citizens, profes- 
sional men, and merchants, also a large group 
of students from various cities. 

In 1931 Rossi-Doria was condemned to fifteen 
years in seclusion, together with his student 
comrade and some workers. The charge was 
attempting to revive communism. 

In 1932 serious punishment was meted out to 
young Professor Ernesto Reale, recently highly 
honored for his work. He was given twenty 
years in seclusion. Stveral months ago at Turin 
many students were arrested and charged with 
a conspiracy against Fascism because they be- 
longed to the republican association “Justice 
and Liberty.” Among these were the son of 
Lionello Venturi; young Cosmo, the only son of 
a professor deported to the islands; Dr. Seala; 
and the engineer, Garosci. The Italian students, 
in spite of the intensive propaganda among 
them, continue constantly a class under suspi- 
cion. The police are vigilant and the slightest 
suspicion or denunciation is sufficient to bring 
about many arrests. The Special Tribunal, 
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which has definitely become “the machine for 
distributing centuries of galley slavery,” works 
without ceasing. 

Young Lauro de Bosis, who at twenty-five 
found his death in the waters of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, after having flown over Rome in a small 
plane and distributed throughout the city 
thousands of anti-Fascist proclamations, is not 
the typical representative of the present genera- 
tion. Lauro de Bosis was a poet and the son 
of a poet. Italian universities were honored by 
his significant and brilliant studies. He was 
followed by other students who fought and suf- 
fered for liberty. As in the days of the 
Risorgimento and of the wars for independence 
the students have been joined by their profes- 
sors. Recently the government at Rome has 
demanded of university professors, as it had 
previously demanded of all other officials of the 
state, an obligatory oath of loyalty to the gov- 
ernment. Many of the best Italian scholars 
have conscientiously refused to take this oath. 
These “criminal” ones have been relieved of their 
teaching positions. Lawyers like Senator 
Ruffini, the representative of Italy in the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation; Vittorio 
Emanuele Orlando, formerly Italian Premier; 
distinguished mathematicians like Senator Vol- 
terra and Levi-Civita; historians like Professor 
De Sanctis; physicians like Professor Carrara 
and Professor De Zani; orientalists like Profes- 
sor Della Vida; students of the history of art 
like Professor Venturi—all these have preferred 
to forsake the classrooms which they have 
honored by long years of service rather than 
take an oath of loyalty forced upon their con- 
sciences. 

These scholars are living examples before the 
university youth of Italy. The influence which 
they exercise on the moral life of the younger 
generation is the best contribution to the fight 
against Fascism. 

The danger of Fascist education is very clear, 
not only for Italy but for Europe and the entire 
world. The future of civilization is in the hands 
of the new generation and dependent above all 
on their intellectual and moral culture. We 
must have faith that the Italian youth will find 
in itself the sources necessary to save it from 
stultification and slavery. 

Francesco F. Nitti 
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QUOTATIONS 


TAXATION IN MICHIGAN 

A DETERMINED stand against the fifteen mill 
tax limitation was made this fall in many 
localities of our state. In some places this 
fight was organized and led by teachers clubs, 
while in other sections it was directed by school 
administrators. Effective assistance was given 
by parent-teacher associations under the leader- 
ship of their state organization, by cities of 
the state as organized in the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, by women’s clubs, and by units 
of the Association of University Women. 

Unofficial returns indicate that the amend- 
ment was adopted. The official canvass may 
change the totals of the votes cast for and 
against the amendment, but in all probability 
will not change the result. It also is doubtful 
whether recounts will materially affeet the re- 
sult, although this possibility is being given 
careful attention. 

The amendment as passed provides that “the 
total amount of taxes assessed against property 
for all purposes in any one year shall not ex- 
ceed one and one-half per cent. of the assessed 
valuation of said property, except taxes levied 
for the payment of interest and principal on ob- 
ligations heretofore incurred, which sums shall 
be separately assessed in all cases; provided that 
this limitation may be increased for a period of 
not to exceed five years at any one time, to not 
more than a total of five per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation, by a two-thirds vote of the 
electors of any assessing district, or when pro- 
vided for by the charter of a municipal corpora- 
tion; provided further, that this limitation shall 
not apply to taxes levied in the year 1932.” 

Immediately after the results of the vote on 
the amendments was known, a Legislative Con- 
ference was called by the Michigan Education 
Association. It was attended by the members 
of the Legislative Committees of the Associa- 
tion, of the Federation of Teachers Clubs, and 
of the Department of County School Commis- 
sioners, and by representatives of other educa- 
tional groups. This conference outlined an ex- 
haustive study of the effect of the amendment 
in ail its phases, political as well as legal and 
financial. 

Many of the best legal authorities of the state 
hold the opinion that the State Supreme Court 


will of necessity declare the amendment consti- 
tutional, as it is the latest expression of the 
sovereign will of the people. 

It is now generally believed that it will be im- 
possible to know definitely the meaning of this 
amendment, or to put it into effect, until it has 
been taken before the Supreme Court for inter- 
pretation. Steps already have been taken to- 
ward such action and it is hoped that an early 
decision will be handed down. In taking this 
action, every effort must be made to protect and 
safeguard the welfare of the schools. 

It is problematical whether the incoming 
Legislature can or will take any action with re- 
gard to the difficulties involved in this amend- 
ment before the Supreme Court makes known 
its decision. 

The apportionment of the revenues received 
from the fifteen mill tax available must be made 
by the Legislature. After retaining such por- 
tion for the support of the state as it may 
deem advisable, it can allot the remaining por- 
tions to the cities, counties and school districts 
of the state in any manner it chooses. 

The effect of this amendment upon the Pri- 
mary School Fund is variously estimated. It 
undoubtedly will reduce the amount to be dis- 
tributed next year by from three to seven mil- 
lion dollars. 

The amount of the decrease will, of course, 
depend upon the interpretation placed by the 
Court upon certain phases of the amendment. 
In the meantime, the officers and Legislative 
Committees, together with several sub-commit- 
tees appointed to make special studies and re- 
ports, have been almost continuously at work 
preparing to meet the situation. As rapidly as 
fhese plans are formulated, they will be pre- 
sented to all members of the Association. 

It is only through the continuous interest and 
assistance of every member that the Association 
can successfully continue these cooperative ef- 
forts to retain for Michigan the public schools 
upon which its future well-being so largely de- 
pends.—Michigan Education Journal. 


AN OHIO STATE EQUALIZATION FUND 


THE report of Dr. Paul R. Mort to the Ohio 
School Survey Commission proposes a $20,000,- 
000 state fund to equalize school advantages and 
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to reduce the present local taxes on real estate. 
This, along with the present state aid appropria- 
tion of $4,800,000, would give Ohio a state fund 
for schools amounting to approximately $25,- 
000,000. 

If such a fund is provided, Ohio will then at- 
tain the average level of state support. In 1930, 
figures of the U. S. Office of Education show, 
local taxes in the 48 states carried an average 
of 83 per cent. of the load of school support and 
state funds provided 17 per cent. of school ex- 
penditures. Apply this 17 per cent. to Ohio’s 
1931 school bill of $150,000,000, and we should 
have a state fund of a little over $25,000,000. 

In short, then, the Mort proposal makes no 
new or revolutionary demand. It only brings 
us up to the common level. It only reveals that 
we have been uncommonly derelict in keeping 
step with the progress of the nation in school 
finance. 

We have good reason to be ashamed of the 
fact that only three states—Colorado, Oregon, 
and Kansas—have stood lower than Ohio in 
recognizing their statewide obligation; that 
forty-four states have stood above us. The pub- 
lie must be aroused to the fact that it is living 
in a backward state, so far as effective educa- 
tional financing is concerned. And we are pay- 
ing the price of living in a backward state, for 
the present school crisis in Ohio exceeds in scope 
that of almost any other commonwealth. 

That Ohio community is exceptional which 
this year has not seen some type of curtailment 
in its school program. Our commonwealth is 
witnessing this year the shortening of school 
terms in hundreds of districts, the general 
crowding of classes with more pupils than can 
be taught on the proper plane of efficiency, the 
elimination of certain subjects from the curricu- 
lum in scores of communities, the denial of 
badly needed equipment, and the slashing of 
teachers’ salaries that, in multiplied instances, 
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goes far beyond any mere adjustment to the de- 
cline in living costs. 

Commonwealths in which the state treasury 
provides a considerable share of the money 
needed to maintain schools are not now finding 
it necessary to visit the sins of a poorly planned 


economic system upon the hapless children in . 


the publie schools. New York, with a hundred 
million dollar state fund, Pennsylvania, with 
with twenty-three million, New Jersey, with 
twenty-one million, and Michigan, with twenty 
million, are finding it possible to maintain school 
advantages to a degree far superior to that of 
Ohio this year. 

If Ohio increases its state appropriation by 
twenty million dollars, as proposed, it must, of 
course, set up new sources of indirect taxation 
to provide the revenue. In doing this, it must 
avoid adding to the tax burden of the state, 
which means that compensating reductions in 
the local property tax rates must be made. As 
a matter of fact, the only possible weakness in 
the proposal is that it does not set up a state 
fund large enough to bring appreciable local tax 
relief to all districts. If the Survey Commis- 
sion, when it takes final action on December 27, 
can see its way clear to sponsoring a larger 
state fund, it will undoubtedly win even stronger 
support from the state’s local communities. 

The Mort plan proposes to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity on the basis of $1,200 per 
classroom unit of 30 pupils, with a 70 per cent. 
additional allowance applied as a correction for 
high school units to cover the extra costs of sec- 
ondary education. From the state fund every 
district will first be given $210 per elementary 
classroom and $360 per high school classroom 
(8-4 basis). If this, plus the proceeds of the 
local three-mill levy, fails to give the district the 
necessary $1,200 per classroom, the state will 
provide additional money to enable the district 
to attain the $1,200 level.—Ohio Schools. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A piscussion of recent trends in higher edu- 
cation at Harvard and elsewhere is included by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity in his last annual report to the Board of 
Overseers, which has been mailed to more than 





60,000 Harvard alumni. President Lowell’s 
resignation was announced on November 21. 
Referring to the development of Harvard 
College in recent years, President Lowell states 
that the four major trends have been towards “a 
less vocational objective, a greater correlation of 
knowledge, a recognition of the principle of 
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self-education, and stimulation of more vivid 
intellectual interests.” He writes: 


Less vocational means regarding the purpose of 
college education less from the standpoint of its 
direct utility in a future career, and more from 
that of developing the faculties of the student; 
building the mind rather than storing it with 
special knowledge; teaching young men how to 
think accurately and comprehensively about large 
subjects, rather than how to use the tools of a re- 
stricted field. All this is a matter of degree about 
which it is not well to be too dogmatic; yet it ex- 
presses a reaction against the idea that all educa- 
tion should be essentially vocational, a conception 
that took a strong hold upon our people at the 
time our country was turning from a frontier and 
agricultural to an industrial condition. The voca- 
tional objective is natural among a people who 
must earn their living, and it was strengthened by 
the spread of universal schooling above the ele- 
mentary stage. But a desire for men of a more 
broadly educated type has been gaining ground in 
the professions and in business, as well as among 
thoughtful people throughout the community, and 
the colleges are the places in America to which we 
must look. 

‘¢Greater correlation of knowledge’’ is to some 
extent the same thing regarded from a different 
standpoint. If the object is not so much to cram 
the mind with isolated facts as to learn how to use 
them, the student must be brought to compare 
them, to discriminate between their relative im- 
portance, to verify them, and must try to combine 
them into a system more or less consistent with 
itself. Feeding a living fowl is a different thing 
from stuffing a goose with chestnuts. No doubt 
every good teacher strives to make his pupils think 
about the matters with which he deals; but in- 
struction in separate courses is very far from 
equivalent to a process that compels correlating 
them in a larger unity. Of late there has come 
an increasing approval of the doctrine that to 
accumulate credits in courses is by itself a de- 
fective method of education. The American tra- 
dition of courses, with an examination at the end 
of each is excellent and we shall not abandon it; 
but in colleges, and in some of the graduate or 
professional schools, it needs to be supplemented 
by some process that compels more extensive 
thought and a wider view of the whole subject. 
This we have sought in the general or compre- 
hensive examinations and the tutors. 

“*Self-education’’ is based on the principle 
that, beyond the mechanical elements, no one can 
be really educated against his will, or without his 
own active effort. Teachers can impart facts they 
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can explain, present points of view, and, if the 
pupil is not too reluctant, they can stimulate and 
inspire; but unless the student desires, or is pro- 
voked to learn he will profit little. He must be 
made to educate himself, working out things by 
his own effort. Here again the tutor comes in, 
for he meets the student alone, conversing with 
him, setting him work to do and problems to be 
solved in a personal way less possible for the in- 
structor save in a very small advanced course. 
The tutor is not a success unless he makes the 
pupil feel that he is forming his own mind; or at 
least unless he incites him to do it, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. To absorb and give back the informa- 
tion and ideas of the teacher may win good marks 
in many courses, but for training and fortifying 
the mind it is less valuable than power acquired 
by voluntary exertion in pursuit of an object. In 
short, the essence of all institutions of higher 
learning should be self-education under guidance. 
Reading periods are a part of the plan of setting 
the student on his own resources, to work by him- 
self along lines more or less laid down for him, 
but for the time without help and therefore inde- 
pendently. 

‘¢Stimulation of more vivid intellectual inter- 
ests’? is the most important point of all. It has, 
of course, always been the aim and despair of 
serious educators; despair, because it is the most 
difficult of all their problems in the absence of a 
strong vocational incentive. It is natural for 
teachers to pay most attention to the industrious 
and proficient students; and yet, while these usu- 
ally obtain the greatest benefit, they are not 
always the ones that need most attention. This 
is particularly true of young men of superior 
ability whose intellectual tastes and ambitions 
have not yet been aroused, who are satisfied with 
a fair or merely passing grade, regarding college 
life as mainly valuable for other reasons. Few 
of the entering Freshmen come with an ardent 
thirst for knowledge of any subject. It must be 
acquired here. 


After sketching the principal educational 
changes which have been made at Harvard Col- 
lege in the past twenty-three years, President 
Lowell states: 


All the more notable changes that have been 
made—the requirement of concentration in some 
subject, the general examination, the tutors, the 
reading periods and the houses—have been de- 
signed to promote the four trends mentioned and 
especially the last of them, the stimulation of in- 
tellectual interest. They are merely means to an 
end, and others might be quite as effective; but 
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these are the ones we have tried, and it would 
seem not without avail. Men familiar with the 
college in the present and the past assert that the 
undergraduates, although younger, are more seri- 
ous than they were, more deeply concerned with 
scholarly pursuits, and have more respect for 
marked achievement. We do not hear the term 
‘‘greasy grind’’ or ‘‘greaser,’’ so commonly ap- 
plied to men of high rank a generation ago. That 
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‘*C is the gentleman’s mark’’ is no longer a 
phrase to express a belief, or excuse indolence. 
That committees of the Student Council criticize 
present conditions on the ground that undergradu- 
ate standards of scholarship are not so high as 
they should be is noteworthy; for the council is 
not chosen from the high scholars, but mainly 
from men who have made their mark in outside 
activities. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 

Ear.y attempts to measure intelligenee were 
regarded by most persons, including scientists, 
as chimericeal. Recently, however, the use of 
intelligence examinations has become a common 
college practice. Toops' tells us that 60 per 
cent. of a random selection of colleges were 
using intelligence tests in 1923-1924. Rauben- 
heimer and Touton? report data gathered in 
1930 from more than 300 colleges and universi- 
ties which show that approximately 85 per cent. 
of these institutions use standard mental and 
educational tests. 

The intelligence tests most commonly used 
for the diagnosis of the needs of individual 
college students in order of their frequency, 
according to Raubenheimer and Touton,? are: 
“American Council on Edueation, Otis, Ohio 
State University, Thorndike, Thurstone, Army 
Alpha, College Entrance Board Scholastie Apti- 
tudes Test, and the German Group Test.” 

Can the level of intellectual work be even 
approximately predicted from scores on such 
tests for students, of varying abilities? Lind- 
say and Holland® state that: “In the main, it 
seems that with the devices now available, the 
adequately trained examiner can determine with 
a fair degree of accuracy the probable collegiate 
success of the high school graduates.” John- 

1H. A. Toops, ‘‘The Status of University Intel- 
ligence Tests in 1923-1924.’’ J. Educ. Psychol., 
17, 23-36; 110-124, 1926. 

2A. S. Raubenheimer and F. C. Touton, ‘‘The 
Present Status of the Use of Objective Tests in 
Institutions of Higher Learning,’’ in Yearbook 
No. XVIII of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, 1930. 


3E. E. Lindsay and E. O. Holland, ‘‘College 
and University Administration,’’ Chap. VII. 


sont on the other hand says that: “Students 
with relatively low scores carry a surprising 
number of credits with A and B grades.” Pint- 
ner’ points out too that the great majority of 
numerous coefficients of correlation between in- 
telligence scores and marks in academic subjects 
fall below .50. While such coefficients indicate 
clearly the inadequacy of current intelligence 
tests to tap singly all the factors of the sort re- 
quired for college work, Pintner holds they 
“|. . show conelusively that intelligence is one 
of the most important factors making for high 
marks. It is, perhaps, the one most important 
characteristic of the individual so far as marks 
are concerned.” Reeves and Russell® also say: 
“ .. . the sizes of the coefficients of correlation 
that have been presented leave no doubt that 
intelligence is one of the basic factors condi- 
tioning scholastic success.” Wood" concludes 
too: “The intelligence test is not only as good a 
criterion for admission to college as any other 
single criterion thus far used, but it is more 
efficient and less expensive.” Frasier® also 
states: “Whenever we are confronted by a 
question of admission, credits, conduct, gradua- 
tion, recommendation, adimission to candidacy 
for the A.M. degree or any other intimate prob- 
lem involving the student, the first question we 
ask is ‘What is his intelligence score?’ We find 


4J. B. Johnson, ‘‘Selection of Students,’’ in 
‘‘Higher Education in America,’’ Chap. XIII. 
Edited by R. Kent. 

5R. Pintner, ‘‘Intelligence Testing’’ (new edi- 
tion), Chap. XII. 

6 F, W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, ‘Some Aspects 
of Current Efforts to Improve College Instruc- 
tion,’’ Chaps. I-II. 

7B. D. Wood, ‘‘Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ 

8G. W. Frasier, ‘‘ Experiments in Teachers Col- 
lege Administration,’’ Chap. III. 
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this information the most valuable single item 
we have.” 


PRACTICES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


This report is based upon a question list which 
was sent, October 8, 1931, to the presidents of 
177 teachers colleges in the United States. The 
question list was referred to the individual in 
the respective college who was best prepared to 
give the desired information. Replies were re- 
ceived from 88 per cent. of the colleges (one 
follow-up question list was sent) and they indi- 
cate that the ones replying tried to give accurate 
statements. The question list is not included in 
this study, but its nature can be determined 
from the tables which are presented. 

Table I shows the eight intelligence tests most 
commonly used in teachers colleges. Several 
other tests, including some local tests, are listed 
by only one teachers college each. It appears 
from the table that relatively few mental tests 
have wide use in teacher colleges. The tests, in 
order of their frequency, are: Thurstone and 
Thurstone (American Council on Education), 


TABLE I 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FREQUENTLY USED IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 








. Fre- 
Test Rank 
quency 





Thurstone and Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination... 63* 1 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of 





Meme) BURG ccc sicisenniecsonstinee . 380 2 
Ohio State University Psychological 

Miao cee ecco os saseain niteinetuasacemeeess 14 3 
Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 

ity . Hee 13 4 
Army Group Intelligence Examina- 

Gon, ATR. a... 5 5.5 


Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High: Sehool. ...-.<....::.. 5 5.5 


Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test.. 4 7 
Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests 3 8 








* Thirty-seven colleges state that the American 
Council on Education editions are used; the other 
twenty-six colleges may use editions published by 
the C. H. Stoelting Company. Some colleges say 
they are using this test rather than another in 
order to cooperate in a survey. 
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Otis, Ohio: State University, Terman, Army 
Alpha, Thorndike, Detroit, and Stanford. 

Table II gives the number of different intel- 
ligence tests used in various teachers college. 
Of the institutions reporting, 77 per cent. use 
some intelligence test and 23 per cent. do not 
use such a test. It appears, from the replies, 
that 57 per cent. of the colleges use only one 
intelligence test, 12 per cent. use two and 4 per 
cent. use 3 mental tests. It is also evident that 
the number of tests used varies from none to 
five. 

TABLE II 
THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
USED IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 











Number of Number of Per cent. of 
tests colleges colleges 
Some 119 Hi 
None 37 23 

1 89 57 
2 18 12 
3 7 4 
4 7 6 
5 1 6 





Table III indicates, in order of frequency, 22 
uses of intelligence tests in teachers colleges. 
The percentile ranks required on the two tests 
most commonly used in teachers colleges are also 
given. Since only 16 per cent. of the colleges 
gave definite standards, the ranges and the 
medians may not be reliable. Many replies con- 
tained such statements as these: “We make no 
particular use of them,” “No fixed require- 
ments,” “Always used with other facts,” “We 
use a composite of health records, scholarship 
records, and test scores as a basis for all gui- 
dance,” “Intelligence, English, and reading tests 
allowed equal weight,” “High school average is 
used with the intelligence test score.” 

Intelligence tests are used in 85 colleges 
(rank 1) in giving advice on study programs. 
They are used in 81 colleges in determining dis- 
missal for low scholarship, but standards ob- 
viously differ. For example, an individual with 
low scholarship in one college is dismissed if 
his Thurstone. percentile rank is below 10 and 
one is dismissed in another college for the same 
eause if his Thurstone percentile rank is below 
50. The common tendency is to dismiss for low 
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TABLE III 
Users or INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 








Number of 


Percentile rank required 




















Uses colleges Rank Thurstone Otis 
Md. Range Md. Range 
In giving advice on study programs ........ 85 1 
In determining dismissal for low scholarship... 81 2.5 15 10-50 35 22-75 
In determining amount of school work to earry.. 81 2.5 20 10-20 40 20-75 
To motivate bright students who are doing poor 
FOTN cece estes ccc pesca le teeter seeder tree ar 80 4 65 40-75 70 65-75 
In notifying instructors where scholarship is 
not up to expectation from the tests 0... 75 5 20 20-50 40 35-75 
In determining probation for low scholarship..... di 6 20 20-50 50 20-75 
In securing positions for students .....ccccccocsnmn 58 7.5 20 20-25 35 30-75 
In experiments ..... 58 7.5 
In solving emotional and disciplinary problems... 53 9.5 25 20-50 35 35-70 
In the vocational guidance of students ........... 53 9.5 
In determining amount of outside work for self- 
pL A 5 a re end ORE oP aT Sea OOD SN eee ee 51 11.5 50 32-95 50 40-75 
In sectioning students for instruction ......... 51 11.5 40 15-55 60 22-85 
To encourage the bright students to undertake 
eradugte: WOE css 49 13 55 40-75 80 42-90 
In determining participation in extra- curricular 
activities sea nes cakes iste cap ccc 44 14 33 25-50 65 55-75 
In making recommendations for seeininttinia 
and fellowships ................. - 2 40 15 33 10-50 70 42-95 
As a partial basis for admission ....... 37 16 20 15-60 25 22-75 
To select assistants and students for clerical 
| TY F Saeed MOU Nain aihe Nac Mien Nees pee eelenren ant reat eno N 30 17 45 45-50 65 50-75 
' In admitting students who have not satisfied the 
the conventional requirements ....... 23 18 40 14-65 55 40-75 
In the appraisal of transfer credits from little 
known institutions ........ ant veer 22 19 
Selection of teacher- training candidates ............ 7 20 
To encourage bright students to seek, at least, 
SB TRCMCIOR BOE se eke cere cee eee Ss 2 21.5 
Test for Ph.D. candidates 21.5 





scholarship people who fall below the 15th per- 
centile rank on the Thurstone examination or 
below the 35th percentile on the Otis Tests. The 
fourth most frequent use is to motivate bright 
students—individuals above the 65th percentile 
on the Thurstone examination or the 70th on 
the Otis—who are doing poor work. The other 
uses and percentile ranks given in Table III 
need not be repeated here. 

The data which we have tabulated seem to 
justify these conclusions: 

(1) Only four intelligence tests have wide 
use in teachers colleges. 

(2) The Thurstone (American Council on 
Edueation) and the Otis are the intelligence 
tests most frequently used in teachers colleges. 

(3) Seventy-seven per cent. of the teachers 
colleges use some mental test. 

(4) Most of the teachers colleges use only 





one intelligence test, but seven use three and 
one uses five tests. 

(5) Twenty-two uses of mental examinations 
are made by two or more teachers colleges. 

(6) The most common use of psychological 
tests in teachers colleges is in giving advice on 
study programs. 

(7) Most of the percentile ranks required in 
teachers colleges on such tests as the Thurstone 
and the Ohio State are lower than the percen- 
tiles required on such tests as the Otis and 
Terman. 

(8) Several colleges use intelligence measures 
in combination with high-school records or 
achievement tests. 

Nort B. Curr 
H. L. Donovan 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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